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Every Woman Knows 


that in getting a new dress it isn’t the material that costs, it’s the making. It’s the same with 
other items of the wardrobe and many things needed in the home—if the cost of making could be 
saved, it would amount to a good deal. You probably say, “That’s true,” but do you try to make this 
saving? It’s time to turn over a new leaf—do it—and start the New Year with a 


NEW HOME | 


Sewing Machine 


A woman who has never owned a really good sewing 
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machine can have little idea of its saving possibilities. The City of Boston chose the New Home—after 
For 50 years we have tried to make the New Home the exhaustive tests of all leading machines—for use in 
best family sewing machine in the world, and the world sewing instruction in the Boston Public Schools. This 


seems to recognize it as such, for it is sold to-day in every 


py: is but one little instance of its recognized superiority. 
civilized country of the globe. 
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If you do not know the New Home and the dealer in your vicinity, write us for information and literature, mentioning Y outh’s Companion 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Massachusetts 
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done it if Betty had not 

been almost as expert with 
her paddle as the Indian guides 
of her Canadian home, who 
began to teach her from the 
day she was four years old; or 
if Finley had not been, as Betty 
put it, ‘‘a mixture of gorilla 
and Hercules.’? Even with the 
proof before them, old river- 
men, the canal boatmen and 
the lock-tenders, shook their 
heads in disbelief when they 
heard the simple statement : 

‘‘We came across above the 
dam.’’ 

No one ever had attempted 
to cross the Potomac immedi- 
ately above the big Great Falls 
dam in a canoe during flood- 
water; therefore, argued the 
river-men, it could not be done. 
No one knew what the flood- 
water would do when ‘“‘white.’’ 
Every one knew that when the 
Potomac, ordinarily the most 
peaceful and placid of streams, 
did rise in its wrath, it was apt 
to surprise people, as in the 
flood of 1889, when men went 
boating along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in the city of Washing- 
ton, because the Potomac was 
not satisfied with its banks! 
And this, the June flood of 
1910, was the worst since the 
famous one of 1889, although of 
course neither Betty nor ‘‘Fin’’ 
knew it at the time. 

Betty and ten other girls were 
in Mrs. Stratford’s vacation- 
school camp, two miles above 
Great Falls, on the Virginia 
shore. Finley Bright, an old 
school friend, and Dick, Betty’s 
brother, were camped a quarter 
of a mile farther down, in the 
Gordons’ own camp, where 
Betty would much rather have 
been. For the Gordon camp 
was a real camp, such as Betty 
and Dick and their father were 
used to in the northern woods; 
Mrs. Stratford’s camp was an 
affair of boarded tent floors, 
table-cloths and a cook, “a canvas hotel de 
luxe,’’ as Finley put it. But Betty stood up 
stoutly for her party. 

‘‘Much you know about it,’’ shesaid. ‘‘Why, 
you didn’t even know which was the stern of 
a canoe until Dick showed you last year.’’ 

Finley laughed, even as he reddened. It 
was true he was new to camp, but he was 
already putting on airs about it. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ he said. ‘I may not 
know so much about a canoe, but strength 
sometimes beats sk‘ll.’’ 

It was Betty’s turn to redden, because Finley 
and Sally Wade, who had been ‘‘born in the 
water,’’ as she put it, had beaten her and Dick 
in a canoe race a few days ago. 

“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘it does, but it’s skill that’s 
needed for this water,— white water, — not 
strength. ’’ 

Finley laughed again. 

“Oh, I don’t know!’’ he said, mockingly, 
and went back to his camp. 

The river had been creeping steadily upward, 
from heavy rains in the Cumberland valley, 
until it was more than four feet above its 
normal level, and running like a mill - race. 
The roar of the dam below, and the enormous 
rocky gorge—usually Great Falls, but now a 
choking, screaming, maddened rush of boiling 
water—below that, had grown steadily louder. 
Yet Finley doubted that it was ‘‘much of a 
flood.’? He laughed at Betty when she spoke 
of the “white water,’’ and at Dick, who insisted 
on driving a stout peg into the ground and 
mooring the canoe near the shack, a good six 
feet above what was then high-water mark. 

‘‘Why don’t you moor the shack, too, Dick ?’’ 
he had asked. ‘‘There is just about as much 
chance of the river getting high enough to wet 
the canoe where she lies now as there is of its 
rising over the top of the chimney !’’ 

Dick had merely grinned, and said, ‘Looks 
that way, but I’ve seen too many floods up 
north. Dad would never forgive me if I let 
his pet Peterboro go over the falls for want of 
tying her up.’’ 

The roaring, a mile below, grew louder and 
louder as the long, lazy evening drew to a 
close. Too many mosquitoes for comfort had 
early driven both boys to bed, so that it was 
not until three in the morning, when Dick got 


[tore never could have 
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up for a drink of water, 
that they saw the ex- 
tent of the flood. 

Chuckling as he 
looked out of the rough hole called by courtesy 
a window, Dick went over and jerked Finley 
unceremoniously from his blankets. 

**Come, look out, old know-it-all-about-high- 
water, and say whether you want to go mooring 
the shack now or start swimming for home!’’ 

Finley made his way sleepily to the window. 

**T don’t see —’’ he began. Then, ‘ ‘Great 


Scott! Where is everything? Water up to 
the steps !’’ 
Neither went to sleep again. The roar of 


the water over the dam was insistent, and the 
lap, lap of the eddies through the trees was 
disquieting. 

The camp looked very strange and unreal, 
with the trees rising from the water, the out- 
door stone fireplace covered, and the canoe 
bobbing quietly at the foot of the steps. At six 
o’clock a hail from without caused both boys 
to go to the door. 

*‘Jes’ thought I’d tell yo’-all dat de river’s 
done busted de trestle. Ain’t no gittin’ home 
from Great Falls on the cyars fo’ a week, any- 
way. Yo’-all bettah save yo’ grub!’’ 

It was Jake, a young negro, from whom the 
boys sometimes bought fish. 

Dick thanked him, and turned to Finley. 
**Hope the girls have enough grub,’’ he said. 
‘*We couldn’t get home now if we wanted to, 
unless we walked. Luckily, we are not due 
for a week, or the folks would worry. Let’s 
get breakfast.’’ 

Finley yawned, and filled the gasoline-stove. 
Dick, protesting laughingly that Finley had not 
put enough in to cook a robin’s egg, poured in 
more, until it brimmed and ran over. He 
struck a match to light it, and the next moment 
was a mass of flames. Finley, with blankets 
and a bucket of water, had his hands full. 
When it was all over, Finley, white and fright- 
ened, tried in vain to get an answer from 
Dick. His companion was unconscious, and 
moaning. 

Finley kept cool and did what he could. He 
washed the burned face and hands, bound 














cloths soaked with oil 
over the burns, and 
laid a cloth wet with 
cold tea over the eyes. 
But a rough shack in the woods is not a hospi- 
tal, and after an hour had passed, with Dick 
alternating between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness, Finley decided other heads and 
hands would have to help. 

**T can’t stand seeing him suffer and not do 
something,’’ he thought. 

Picking him up tenderly,—and Finley was 
glad of the big frame and trained muscles that 
enabled him to do it so gently,—he carried the 
burned lad down the steps and laid him in the 
canoe. Then he got in himself, and began to 
paddle up the path—the same path he had 
walked up the night before. He knew better 
than to attempt to paddle up the river. Even 
the path was difficult. One man in a two-man 
canoe has a hard time, anyway, and Finley 
was more strong than skilful. But he worked 
manfully, and practised the swift turn of the 
wrist which holds the frail craft to her course ; 
and where he could not paddle through the 
trees, he waded, pushing the canoe, or pulled 
his way by-main strength on the bushes. But 
it was a hard journey. 

At the Stratford camp his message of ill 
tidings, gently as he delivered it, caused con- 
sternation. Betty, however, wasted few words. 
Giving one look at the burns, after tenderly 
unwinding the clumsy bandages, she turned to 
Finley. 

“We'll have to get him to the Falls somehow, 
and home by the cars. There isn’t a doctor 
within miles of here.’’ 

“The bridge is down. There are no cars,’’ 
said Finley, gently. ‘‘Isn’t there any other 
way ?”’ 

Just then Dick regained consciousness for a 
moment. 

*‘Sis,’’? he said. ‘‘Didn’t I hear Bet’s voice? 
This — mess —all my — fault —’’ and with a 
sigh he relapsed again into unconsciousness. 

Finley’s throat swelled. Betty’s eyes filled 
with tears, then cleared again. Mrs. Stratford 
fluttered round, anxious to help, but appalled 
before an emergency beyond her experience. 
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The girls talked soberly in whis- 
pers; several were crying. 
Betty took her glasses and 
looked across the river. Then 
she turned to Finley. She was 
very pale, but quite composed. 
‘*Fin,’’ she said, ‘‘if it wasn’t 
his face and eyes, we could stick 
it out. But we can’t let him 
go blind, or die. There’s only 
one way—we’ve got to cross. 
It’s dangerous. The current 
here—this side—isn’t half what 
it will be the Maryland side. 
All those islands make so many 
water-races. But—I think we 
can make it before we strike the 
boil above the dam. We’ve got 
to try it. Are you game?’’ 
‘‘Why, of course,’’ said Fin- 
ley. “I don’t know much 
about paddling, but I’m strong 
enough. Can you hold up your 


end?’ 

‘T’ve got to,’’ said Betty, 
briefly. ‘‘Now listen. I’ve 
canoed all my life. I know 


water and boats. You don’t. 
You’ve got to do as I say. 
Never mind if I am a girl, 
you’ve got to be crew to my 
captain. Promise me you will 
do exactly as I say in the 
canoe, no matter whether you 
see the reason for it or not. 
I'll take the responsibility.’’ 

Finley’s throat behaved oddly 
again. 

**You’re plucky, and I know 
you’re a good waterman. Of 
course I’11 do what you say.’’ 

But when Betty told Mrs. 
Stratford what she proposed 
to do, she met a positive refusal 
to permit it. 

“Mr. Finley can take Dick 
over, but you certainly can’t 
go. I never heard of such a 
thing. Your father would never 
forgive me.’’ 

Betty heard her out. Then 
she quietly collected a few extra 
paddles, laid them in the canoe, 
and motioned Finley to step in 
and push off. He obeyed, won- 
dering, taking the canoe gently 
along the flooded path, then out over what 
had been the Stratford camp slope, while 
Betty walked parallel with the canoe on a little 
ridge not yet submerged. Suddenly Finley 
understood, and quickly bringing the canoe close 
to the ridge, he held it steady while Betty 
jumped in the bow and took her paddle. The 
next minute they had shot out toward the river, 
followed by a shriek from the girls, and a de- 
spairing cry: 

‘*Betty, Betty Gordon—come back — come 
back !’” 

Betty turned with a rather grim little smile. 

**Hang on to that branch a minute,’’ she 
said, and Finley obeyed. 

They were far enough out to be secure from 
interruption from the excited girls on shore. 

*‘Now listen, Finley. These extra paddles 
are in case we break one. But we mustn’t 
break one. A broken paddle at a critical 
moment may mean—anything. Use a short, 
choppy stroke for this water. Don’t start it 
too hard, or you’ll break the paddle. We are 
to head straight across, not up or down. We 
can’t spare a bit of forward effort for either 
direction. When I call port or starboard, dig 
hard. We mustn’t hit a log. And mind me— 
O Finley, do please do as I say, and don’t lose 
your head !’’ 

Finley smiled. 
not show it. 

“I’ve told you I’d obey orders,’’ he said. 
**Don’t worry.’’ 

‘All right. Straight across,’ said Betty, 
and they paddled away. 

Betty dug her paddle sturdily. Finley fol- 
lowed in perfect stroke. Then, as the current 
caught them, the girl began to talk: 

‘*Up a little—steady as she is—hold her, Fin 
—now, dig her up—head her up—right you 
are—steady—steady —’’ 

It was hard work. The current boiled and 
eddied about them, and gurgled and made queer 
foam figures, as the water spurted up from 
rocks far beneath. A whirl would catch the 
bow, and send it down-stream, then the stern 
would ‘ ‘crab’’ sidewise, and Finley would have 
to use a sharp turn of the wrist to counteract 
it. At his feet, his face almost concealed by 
bandages, Dick lay unconscious. 

“Port, port!’’ called Betty, suddenly, and 


If piqued internally, he did 








up-stream they headed, just in time to let a log 
go by. Then, “Head her up a bit, Finley; 
we’ ve just got to make the long island.’’ 

Finley glanced up from his work. He was 
perfectly cool and calm, paddling with a skill 
that even Betty would have admired, could she 
have spared time to look, putting his shoulder 
and back into strokes which fairly lifted the 
canoe forward. But he could see the landscape 
flying by, he could see the island growing 
nearer, and he could hear the roar of the dam 
very plainly. 

The farther out into the river they went,— 
it is half a mile wide here,—the worse became 
the water. Great waves boiled up and turned 
backward on themselves ; unnatural, stationary 
waves, which were from rocks unknown depths 
below, stationary, in fact, yet seeming to rush 
through the water like some vast foaming- 
mouthed snake, as the terrific current bore them 
down upon these dangers, the dreaded white 
water of an angry river. Natural white water 
may be merely exciting to navigate. Flooded 
white water is always a menace. Betty, in 
the bow, fended and steered, pulled sidewise 
and backed water with the skill and cunning 
of the Indian guides who had taught her; and 
she thanked her father even then, mentally, 
for the boyish sports he had insisted she learn 
with Dick. But the curling, foaming waves 
struck fear to her heart. 

‘Up now, quick!’’ she called. But Finley 
was not quite quick enough, and a huge tree 
trunk just missed them, sending buckets of 
water dashing in their faces, as it struck a rock 
wave. Dick, on the bottom, received the brant 
of it, and moaned and stirred, putting a feeble 
hand to his face. 

The speed of the canoe through the current 
was not more than five, or, at the most, six 
miles an hour ; the current from eight to twelve, 
differing with the channels. They were going 
down much faster than across. But the island 
was still below them, and they were coming 
closer with every stroke. 

Suddenly the current seemed to slacken. 

‘‘Now!’’ called Betty. ‘‘Now! Dig—dig 
hard !’’ 

Finley recognized the slackening as the divi- 
sion of the current above the island. And even 
as he put his back to the stroke, he lurched 
forward, his body only saved from striking 
Dick by the brace beneath which his head 
rested. 

For an instant Betty turned a blanched face. 
Then, seeing the boy reaching for another 
paddle to replace the one his too vigorous arms 
had snapped, she turned to her work. Now 
they were in the rocky channel between the 
island and the mainland, a scant hundred yards 
wide, but with the water rushing through in a 
maddened race twenty miles an hour. 

‘Hurry, Finley! Hurry—the dam’s near!’’ 

Finley, following Betty’s stroke as well as he 
could, with the lighter girl’s paddle and the 
fear his breaking the other had instilled into 
him, dug blindly along. Suddenly he saw they 
would make the shore. For a moment he 
relaxed. ‘Then came utter terror, not for him- 
self, but for Dick and the girl. How could 
they land? The usual sloping Maryland shore 
was gone. Nothing remained bat trees, big 
trees, close together, now so near that five 
strokes more would have put the canoe among 
them. But the current raced like a frightened 
hare, and with it the frail canoe and its load of 
three. To steer in among the trunks meant 
destruction for the canoe, possible life for 
Finley, who might cling to the trees, but for 
the unconscious boy, wrapped in blankets, 
swaddled in oiled bandages, there would be 
only a sudden bruising and battering against 
wood, a choking cry as the water closed over 
him, and then—the dam, the rapids! But the 
roar of the water was almost deafening, and 
there was no time to hesitate. So he paddled 
for his life, heading for the trees, hoping against 
hope that they might not be dashed to pieces. 

‘**Don’t pull her in—let her ride!’’ 

Betty’s voice was like an iron bar. Her 
paddle was motionless now, and she was 
crouching in the bow, eyes to the front. 

Finley’s mouth opened, but no sound came 
for a minute. Then he shouted, ‘‘Let her 
ride? You’re crazy! The dam’s just below! 
We’ve got to pull her in, Betty, and do our 
best for Dick!’’ 

He poised his paddle for another stroke. 


‘*No!”’ said Betty. “Let her ride! Don’t 
you dare paddle!’’ 
‘* But, Betty,’’ said Finley, pleadingly, 


“think of Dick—we’ ve only a few minutes—you 
ean see the dam!’’ 

But Betty only repeated her words, ‘‘Let 
her ride !’’ 

So Finley let her ride, and of the visions 
which passed through his head, and the pic- 
tures he saw of his father, his mother, his 
sister, of Jinks, his dog, of the old school and 
its team fighting on the line for time to prevent 
the tying score, of fields and flowers and all 
that he had found which made life fair, he 
would never speak—but the visions were there. 
And oddly mixed with them was another vision 
—a boiling mass of turgid water, a roar which 
filled the world, and brutal, sharp rocks which, 
he knew, in less than three minutes would tear 
them all to tiny bits, nor even redden the 
mighty flood. 

They were so close to the trees that they 








could hear the swish of the water against the 
trunks, and mark the terrific speed at which 
the canoe was moving. In another moment the 
suck of the dam would have them in its grip, 
so near were they to the horrible rush of 
water, which spelled almost instant destruction, 
that its spray was in their faces; and still they 
sat quiet, the girl, paddle in her lap, the boy 
behind, his hands gripping tightly the blade, 
just giving the canoe way enough to keep her 
bow down-stream, the other lad, a mere shape- 
less bundle of blankets, unconscious of it all. 

Then, just as Finley had given up hope, 
Betty called to him, her voice a shriek, high 
and clear above the roar : 

‘*Four strong strokes, and let her swing— 
now—now !’’ 

Finley could see the boiling water tossing 
just below. But he gave the ctrokes, and they 
brought Betty’s hands to a hanging grape-vine. 
And although the canoe brought up against a 
tree, the crash did not demolish it. Presently 


Finley got hold of the grape-vine, and turned 
his back to the falls over the dam, less than a 
hundred feet away. 

‘*You see, Fin,’’ said Betty, as soon as she 
“T knew these grape-vines were 


could speak, 
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here. This is our portage to the canal. It was 
our one chance.’’ 

To worm their way through the trees with 
the vanoe, to forge through the bushes and 
carry into the flooded canal, was the work of 
but a few minutes. The little country hotel at 
the Great Falls Canal lock was filled with 
curious sightseers. Betty, jumping into the 
biggest automobile near-by, blew its horn until 
an angry owner came to see who was taking 
liberties with his property. But his anger soon 
changed to concern, and presently a doctor was 
working over Dick, and preparing him for the 
twenty-five-mile ride to the city. Finley and 
Betty were the center of a crowd of wondering, 

men and women, who praised 
Betty and shook hands with Finley, and asked 
both more questions in a minute than they 
could answer inan hour. . 

But Finley broke through the crowd and 
came to Betty. 

“That was bully, Betty!’’ he said. ‘ ‘The 
white water does need skill more than strength, 
and pluck like yours more than either.’’ 

And Betty saw, even as she took his hand in 
understanding, that the boy’s eyes were full of 
unshed tears. 











government service 

must keep a diary, or 
record of their work, and mine 
for August 10th contains the fol- 
lowing entry: 

7A4.M. Rode up the trail to the 
foot of Bear Mountain. Sealed 8,342 
feet fire-killed pine lumber on B. R. 
Truman’s sale. Issued F. U. per- 
mit to same to cut six cords fire- 
wood. Saw eleven stray cattle on 
the reserve, very wild, ran like deer 
and took to the timber. Couldn’t 
get near enough to see their marks. 
Took application for agricultural 
lease from a woman and her boy 
who have camped on the reserve 
without permission. Says her name 
is Holloway. Warned her about 
fires and have written Supervisor. 

Saw smoke and came across a 
prospector, prowling round the 
mountain. Cannot quite make him 
out. Speaks like an educated man. 
Says he is looking for fossils. May 
be, or may be it’s mineral he is 
after. Asked him what he had in 
his bag. Laughed, but wouldn’t 
show me. I ought to have taken a 
look at it; but he appeared so 
respectable that I did not like to 
be hasty. It came into my mind 
that he might be some distinguished 
naturalist, or perhaps the State geol- 
ogist. All the same, I must keep 
an eye to him if he prowls round 
here, setting fires. Quit work at 
6.30 P. M. 

I saw the prospector’s smoke 
again the next day, round to the 
north side of the mountain, and 
during the afternoon rode up 
there to see that his fire was out. 
I came upon him sitting on a 
quartz ledge, singing to himself. 

‘*Well, my gallant young 
ranger,’’ he cried, as he caught sight of me, 
“you seem to keep pretty busy !’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’? said I. ‘‘We have to keep busy 
to learn all that’s going on.’’ 

He laughed. “That means that you would 
rather like to know why I’m here.’’ 

‘*Well, yes, sir,’’ I replied. ‘‘No offense to 
you, of course. But you kindle fires here. 
Fires are our greatest danger. It’s my busi- 
ness to see that all fires are extinguished; and 
in a general way the service likes to know 
why the fires are kindled, and what the per- 
sons who kindle them here are doing.’’ 

‘Mine was to cook my dinner,’’ said he. 

‘Very good,’’ said I. ‘“That’s all right. 
But if you don’t mind telling me, just as a 
matter of record, why are you cooking your 
dinner, day by day, on the reserve?’’ 

‘*‘Now you are coming down to business,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘But what if I were to tell you 
that in my opinion this is my business, not 
yours ?’’ 

“Then, under my instructions, a difference 
of opinion might arise between us,’’ I said. 
‘*The forest service has no desire to pry into 
what does not properly concern it. But it 
instructs me to learn why persons trespass on 
the nation’s property.’’ 

**You are a careful young fellow,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘I like to meet faithful public serv- 
ants. The government needs men just like 
you.’”’ 

**Thanks ! 
I said. 
duties. ’” 

‘Did you ever hear of a dinosaur ?’’ he asked. 

**Yes,’? I said. “I have heard the word. 
Some huge, extinct reptile, wasn’t it?’’ 

“Yes, that’s it, and reptiles, like birds, you 
know, are oviparous, lay eggs, produce their 
young that way, unlike the mammals. Birds 
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But never mind those flatteries,’’ 
‘*This is merely a matter of my 











“QUITE AN EGG, ISN'T IT?" 


have developed from small reptiles of the past ; 
they are, in fact, small feathered reptiles. The 
dinosaurs, icthyosaurs and many others, the 
skeletons of which are found out here in Wyo- 
ming, Utah and other localities, were enormous 
reptiles which lived about the ancient land- 
locked seas of the West. They perished here 
thousands of years ago. Some of these crea- 
tures were able to stand up on their hind legs, 
like kangaroos, and were so huge that if they 


were taking a stroll down Broadway, in New’ 


York, they could look into fifth-story windows. ’’ 

**So I have read,’’ said I. 

‘*Yes. But they were reptiles just the same, 
and laid eggs. Now perhaps you would like to 
see the kind of eggs they laid. For under cer- 
tain circumstances eggs may become fossils 
from lying in warm water strongly charged 
with silicates, on the occasion of some vol- 
canic eruption, let us suppose. Whole trees 
are sometimes silicified, or petrified. You have 
seen specimens of the petrified trees of Arizona, 
I suppose, the trees they now cut agate table- 
tops from. Sections from these petrified trees 
are in all the museums, and very beautiful they 
are when sawed across and polished. 

‘*Now I am keenly interested in these things, ’’ 
my acquaintance continued, sliding down off 
the ledge. “And if you will take a little walk 
with me round the base of this mountain, I 
will show you some things. They may have 
been a dinosaur’s eggs, or an icthyosaur’s. I 
couldn’t say as to that. But I am pretty sure 
you will agree with me that they were large 
eggs, and I hope that will convince you that I 
am a harmless person here. My notion is to 
send these fossil eggs to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tation at Washington, if you will aid me in 
getting the forest supervisor to issue a permit 
to remove them.’’ 

This sounded very well, and I accompanied 
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my new acquaintance round the northerly base 
of the mountain to a cavern which he appeared 
to know about. 

“T have spent a number of nights in this 
cave,”’ he said. ‘‘It is a fine, dry, sheltered 
place. The Indians used to live in it, too, 
probably. I fancy that it was the Indians who 
collected the eggs and brought them here.’’ 

We crept in. The cavern extended forty feet 
or more back under shelving strata of reddish- 
brown rock, showing purplish amethyst crys- 
tals in the cracks. He had a fire there, and 
rekindled it, while I stood peering about, so 
that the light shone round us. In a hollowed 
cavity at one side of the cavern lay four singular 
objects of a rusty-brown color. One might 
easily have believed them to be petrifactions. 
Moreover, they were egg-shaped, and all four 
of nearly equal size. It certainly looked like a 
big bird’s nest. 1 turned them over. All 
were of the same brown color, each about a 
foot and a half long by a foot in diameter. 

My new acquaintance seemed much pleased 
to have me examine them. ‘‘Lift them,’’ said 
he. 

I took one up, and thought it weighed fifty 











pounds, at least. 

**Quite an egg, isn’t it? One of those boiled 
would have made a breakfast for old Poly- 
phemus himself. Shake it.’’ 

I did so, and heard a faint rattling inside. 
‘*That is probably due to the yolk not petrify- 
ing equally with the white of the egg,’’ my 
mentor explained. ‘‘You will see, too, that it 
is not quite so heavy as a solid stone of that 
size would be.’’ 

The resemblance to an egg was well-nigh 
perfect. I was a good deal impressed by the 
thought that all those huge and clumsy saurian 
monsters of the past laid such 
eggs, millions of eggs, soft-shelled 
eggs and hard-shelled eggs. 

Furthermore, this searcher for 
fossil remains appeared to be a 
learned man. I invited him home 
to supper with me, and put 
him up in my shack. Professor 
Thatcher, he said his name was 
—Sylvanus Thatcher. He wasa 
most entertaining and instructive 
talker; and as he evinced no 
desire to hasten away the next 
morning, I made him free of 
the place, to prospect as he 
pleased for several days, while I 
made my usual rounds through 
the reserve. 

He left me on the fourth day, 
taking his little bag of specimens. 
He had not found many more 
fossils, but had gathered a num- 
ber of light-green bits of rock off 
the ledges. 

‘*I wouldn’t disturb those dino- 
saur’s eggs,’’ he said to me, at 
parting. ‘ “The Smithsonian will 
probably send for them.’’ 

Meanwhile I had transmitted 
my usual report to Supervisor 
Smith, my superior officer, in 
charge of the reserve. I men- 
tioned the presence of Professor 
Thatcher, also his alleged dis- 
} covery of fossilized eggs, and 
j asked for instructions concerning 

aig them. A rather nice question as 
to proprietorship seemed to be 
involved. 

Instead of sending me written 
instructions, as usual, the supervisor appeared 
in person three evenings later, and almost his 
first question was, ‘‘What about these dinosaur’s 
eggs, and what sort of man is this Professor 
Thatcher ?”’ 

I described him, also the eggs, and the cave 
where they had been found. 

The supervisor listened with interest. He 
looked puzzled, but not wholly convinced, and 
all he said was, ‘‘This is indeed interesting—if 
true. We must look sharp after those eggs.’’ 

Accordingly, we rode to the cave the next 
morning and lighted a fire inside it. Mr. Smith’s 
face wore an odd expression. He rolled the eggs 
over and examined them for some time. 

“How many thousand years old did you tell 
me the professor said these eggs were?’’ he 
asked, at last. 

‘Not less than fifty thousand,’’ I replied. 

“That’s pretty old for an egg,’’ the super- 
visor commented. ‘‘Quite a venerable egg, no 
mistake. It would seem almost a pity to break 
one of them, wouldn’t it? A dinosaur’s egg 
must be valuable for museum -purposes. None 
the less, I think I shall smash one.’’ 

That, however, proved easier said than done. 
After thumping one of them for some minutes 
with a six-pound stone, we had to give it up. 
The outside shell was hard and tough as iron. 
Finally we took it to the shack with us, wrapped 
in a horse-blanket, and attacked it with a 
sledge-hammer. At last we smashed it—when 
the real character of the professor’s “egg’’ was 
revealed. Within it was a cavity of about two 
quarts’ capacity, beautifully lined with some 
of the loveliest, deepest-tinted crystals of purple 
amethyst which I have ever seen. Loose in 
the cavity, too, were six other small but per- 
fect crystals. Gems, indeed, they were, fit for 
setting in jewelry. 

Supervisor Smith stood back and laughed. 














“That’s your dinosaur’s egg!’’ said he, ironi- 
cally. ‘‘Merely a geode. All four of them are 
geodes—large nodules of stone such as formed 
not infrequently when impure sandstone strata 
were subjected to great heat in the past, and 
crystallization took place.’’ 

Naturally, I felt rather cheap to have been 
thus imposed upon. 
mystified. But we soon learned some facts 
about Professor Thatcher. He was, and still 
is, the mining expert for a great copper com- 
pany, and he was prospecting the reserve in 
the hope of locating promising copper lodes. 
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He did not wish to have his real business 
there known, even to the government. If 
he had found what he was in quest of, quiet 
measures would have been taken to get posses- 
sion of the mining rights in advance of other 
parties. Beyond doubt that was his motive for 
throwing dust in my eyes—if anything as large 
‘“‘dinosaur’s eggs’’ can properly be called 
dust. 

The joke was on me, of course. The story 
was too good for Supervisor Smith to keep, and 
I suppose I shall never hear the last of those 
dinosaur’s eggs. 
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ALLY, will you 
and Max go for 
a drive with 

us? It will cool you off for sleep.’’ Josephine 

stood looking in on them. 

‘‘Oh, it would be so good to get out !’’ 
rose unsteadily to her feet. 

Max rubbed his eyes. ‘‘Sally can go. I 
think I’ll go to bed. Much obliged.’’ 

‘Please go, Max. Jarvis is driving. He 
has something to talk over with you,’’ urged 
Josephine. 

Max unwillingly put on his coat. He felt 
tired. He had never known so trying a period 
of work as that which.had been driving him 
now for weeks at the bank, with this accom- 
paniment of intense heat which made his labors 
seem doubly hard. 

The rest of Sally’s family were out. She had 
been sending them away nightly to sit in the 
park by the river-bank, allowing only one to 
remain with her. Although she had been at 
home nearly a week, it was difficult for them 
to see that she had made any gain in acquir- 
ing strength. Each evening Bob and Uncle 
Timothy searched the daily paper in vain 
for prophecy of change in the weather, and 
each morning they eyed the flags upon a 
certain tall building with a distinct sense of 
resentment toward them for persistently 
indicating ‘ ‘Fair and dry.’’ 

“Good! Delighted to be able to lure you 
out !’? called Jarvis, from his driver’s seat. 
Although it was evening, he wore his 
goggles, on account of the myriad bright 
lights of this down-town district, and they 
shone upon his guests like welcoming lamps 
above his satisfied smile. 

‘*Tired out, old fellow ?’’ he asked Max, 
as he wheeled the horses about. 

‘*Absolutely done. This heat is the 
worst 1 ever knew. The place where 
my desk stands is the hottest corner in 
the hottest bank in the hottest town in the 
universe !’” 

“This certainly has been the worst day 
yet. That’s why I thought you might like 
to get out into the country.’’ 

‘Don’t care where I go,’’ said Max. 
‘*Excuse me if I shut my eyes and keep 
quiet. I haven’t energy enough to say 
any more for a mile.’’ 

‘*All right. Shut your eyes, and I’ll tell 
you when to open them.’’ 

Max turned sidewise in his seat, rested 
his elbow on the back, propped his head 
upon his hand, closed his eyes, and ap- 
peared to slumber. 

After ten minutes or so of quiet, a passing 
stream of automobiles, setting out for 
some scene of festivity at a popular resort 
several miles away, roused Max from his 
lethargy with their tooting horns and 





Sally 


brilliant lights. ‘‘Lucky ducks!’’ he muttered, 
in surly tones. ‘‘They can always stir up 
a breeze.’’ 


‘*They’re not the only ones who can stir up 
breezes,’’ rejoined Jarvis. ‘‘I’m about to stir 
up one myself.’’ 

‘‘T should think you’d own a runabout,’’ 
remarked Max. 

‘*Perhaps I will some day—when you people 
get to living out here.’’ 

Max looked about him. ‘‘Headed for the 
farm, are we? You seem to have a fancy for 
this road.’’ 

‘*It’s the prettiest outside the city. Look here, 
Max, I want toown up tosomething. I’ve been 
taking liberties with your place out here.’’ 

Jarvis pulled off his goggles and turned his 
eyes upon his companion. 

“Well, what is it?’’ Max asked. 
house painted and moved in?’’ 

“Not quite so bad as that. I’ve put up a 
tent in your grove and moved out.’’ 

Max stared. ‘‘What?’’ 

**Let’s keep our voices low for a bit,’’ urged 
Jarvis. ‘‘I want to surprise Sally. I knew if 
I asked your permission to camp in your grove 
you’d give it to me without a minute’s hesita- 
tion, so banking on your generosity, I took 
possession. I wanted to surprise you all. It 
struck me that every last one of you needed an 
outing, and I thought if you found a tent all 
in order out here, perhaps you’d like to try 
camping through this hot spell.’’ 

“It may be the proper thing to bank on a 
person’s generosity,’’ said Max, in a tone of 
deep displeasure, “but as a rule I think it pays 
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fore you take posses- 
sion of his property.’’ 

Now this speech was highly characteristic, 
and therefore not unexpected. Nevertheless it 
made Jarvis Burnside feel exceedingly like 
kicking his friend violently from his seat into 
the road. When he spoke, however, it was 
with no change from the quiet good humor of 
his former tone. 

**You don’t mean just that. Mother and Jo 
are with me in this attempt at a pleasant sur- 
prise. They will be tremendously hurt if you 
get up on your dignity and take it this way. 
We knew you had no time to be arranging 
camps, here or anywhere else, yet we saw you 
working yourself to death, and Sally needing 
to get out of the heat —’’ 

“I understand. Jo talked this thing at me 
the last time we were out here. It’s a trick to 
get round my refusal to live here. You think 
you can get in an entering wedge. It’s no use. 
I won’t live out here. It’s nonsense, and — 

Sally’s voice interrupted from behind: ‘‘Max, 
isn’t this glorious? Don’t you feel like a new 
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SALLY 


person? We must be almost at thefarm. Just 
think, I haven’t seen the farm since April, 
before a leaf was out!’’ 

But Josephine, who understood the situation, 
and was anxious to prevent any interference 
with the conversation now going on upon the 
front seat, promptly drew Sally back to their 
own interview. 

‘*Max, listen to me.’’ Jarvis spoke in a low 
voice. ‘‘Do one thing for the sake of my pride, 
if not for yours. I may have blundered, but 
you know I didn’t mean to. I thought I could 
count on your understanding my motives. But 
anyhow, just for to-night, give way to my 
schemes, and don’t let the others see that you’re 
offended with us. If after a night here you 
honestly think I’m a fool and a meddler, I 
won’t say another word —’’ 

‘‘A night here! Do you expect to keep us 
here all night ?’’ 

“Why not 9” 

**You must think I’m —’’ 

‘I think you’re a reasonable being and a 
kind-hearted brother. If Sally likes the plan 
and wants to stay, let her. If she doesn’t, I’ll 
cheerfully take you both home. Mother’s here 
to welcome us and make the thing proper, and 
we’ve all planned to stay. Think of the oven 
your flat is to-night. Come, be good, and you’ll 
be cool !’’ 

It was as Mrs. Burnside had said. If any- 
body could manage Max’s proud stubbornness, 
it was Jarvis, with his cool command of him- 
self and his inborn habit of courtesy to every- 
body. Yet even Jarvis had his hands full 
to-night. Max’s physical condition of fatigue 














and overwrought nerves made him more than 
ordinarily captious and difficult to handle. 

“Confound you, you’ve got me in a corner !’’ 
he muttered. “That’s what I don’t like. If 
you had come out in the open with your 
plans in 

**You’d have refused me.’’ 

**You just said you counted on my generosity. 
If you were so sure of it, why didn’t you ask 
for it?’’ 

Jarvis laughed. ‘‘Oh, be reasonable! Don’t 
you let people plot, at Christmas time and on 
birthdays, to take you by surprise?’’ 

Max fell into a sulky silence, Sally into a 
happy one, as she leaned out, watching for the 
final turn in the road before the pines should 
come into sight. Jarvis was wondering just 
how Max would behave, and hoping that Sally’s 
pleasure would blind her eyes to her brother’s 
dissatisfaction. He was counting a good deal 
on the impression his camp would make. As 
he thought it would look in the moonlight, 
with a little camp-fire before it, it seemed to 
him it must appeal to anybody. 

“There’s the grove! How big and dark it 
looms up at night! I can smell it before I get 
near it—in my imagination. I’ve been smelling 
it all these hot days, and longing for it. Oh, 
what’s that at the back? Didn’t you see a 
flash of something ?’’ 

Sally was fairly hanging out of the carriage, 
her gaze feasting on the cool depths of gloom 
under the tall trees, when she caught sight of 
the little leaping flames of the camp-fire. 

‘Somebody must be in there,’’ agreed Joseph- 
ine. ‘‘Perhaps it’s Mr. Ferry, who lives next 
door, in the white cottage. Remember my 
telling you about him? Max gave him leave 
to inhabit the grove all he liked.’’ 

The carriage turned in at the gate. In another 
moment it had reached a point where the tent 
began to show from behind a clump of bushes. 

“Why, there’s a tent there!’’ cried Sally. 
*“*A big tent—and some one in front! Who is 
it? Do you know? Is—is it a surprise ?’’ 

“Tt seems to be,’’ replied Jarvis, turning to 





TUMBLED INTO HER WELCOMING ARMS. 


see her face, aglow with curiosity and antici- 
pation. Josephine caught her hand. ‘‘It’s 
on your land, Sally,’’ she said. ‘‘Do you 
mind ?’’ 

“Did it ever strike you,’’ said Jarvis, quickly, 
in Max’s ear, ‘‘that this is Sally’s land, and 
Alec’s, and Bob’s, quite as much as yours?’’ 

Mrs. Burnside came out to greet the party, 
and Sally tumbled into her welcoming arms, 
hugging her frantically, and pulling away from 
her again to look about her. She seemed another 
girl from the limp and languid one who had 
climbed into the carriage an hour before. 

‘Tsn’t it absolutely enchanting?’’ she ex- 
claimed, gazing eagerly into the big tent, the 
open flaps of which showed an outer room 
arranged with rugs, chairs, couch and table. 
Other open flaps at the corners of this outer en- 
closure invited exploration, and Sally promptly 
obeyed the summons. She found four smaller 
rooms, securely partitioned by high, tightly 
stretched canvas walls. She came back beam- 
ing. 

‘*What does it all mean ?’’ she begged. ‘‘Are 
we to stay here to-night? Was there ever any- 
thing so inviting as those beds and cots? I 
could hardly keep from falling into one of 
them.’ 

“You may fall into one as soon as you 
choose,’’ said Josephine, gleefully. ‘*The one 
on the southeast corner is yours, the one with 
the blue Japanese rug on the floor and the 
wicker chair with the blue cushion. We’ve 
sent a telephone message to the rest of your 
family, so they won’t expect you back.’’ 
Jarvis, returning with Max from the bestowal 
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of his horses in the barn, found his mother 
and the two girls sitting in a row upon a rustic 
seat at a little distance from the tent, their 
faces toward the camp-fire, now a mere flicker, 
which nobody had taken the trouble to revive. 
It was too hot a night for camp-fires, except as 
welcoming beacons. 

“Well?’’ said Jarvis, standing before the 
three, upon whom the bright midsummer moon- 
light streamed so luminously that the white 
figures were visible in every detail. 

**Well?’’ responded Josephine. 

‘*Very well, I think,’’ added Mrs. 
side. 

“More than well!’’ And Sally clasped her 
hands in a way both characteristic and elo- 
quent. ‘‘A dozen tonics couldn’t have made 
me feel so much stronger as the notion of sleep- 
ing in that big white tent. I wish I knew just 
what the thermometer says it is in the flat at 
home. Oh, poor Uncle Timmy, and Bob and 
Alec! How I wish they were here—don’t you, 
Max?’’ 

It would have taken a harder heart than that 
which beat wearily in Max’s breast to answer 
his sister sullenly. 

**You like it, Sally?’’ he asked, taking up a 
position where the moonlight did not illuminate 
his face. 

**Like it!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Jo says we’re 
to stay if you are willing—live in this tent, and 
have the others out, and Mary Ann Flinders! 
We won’t need Mary Ann long. I’ll be strong 
enough to cook myself in another week. Oh, 
wasn’t it dear and kind of these people to plan 
this for us?’’ 

Jarvis interposed with a flow of lively talk, 
explaining to Sally various details of arrange- 
ment, and sparing Max the necessity of ma- 
king any speeches. Josephine set forth, on 
the table in the outer room of the tent, a 
luncheon brought from home in a hamper, the 
product of no Mary Ann Flinders, but of the 
Burnside cook. 

Mrs. Burnside insisted on an early bedtime 
for Sally, and the convalescent submitted cheer- 

fully to being tucked away in the bed in 
the southeast enclosure of the tent. 

In the adjoining corner room, Max was 
asleep two minutes after he had stretched 
himself upon his cot. Outside, by the 
embers of the camp-fire, Jarvis and Joseph- 
ine exchanged a brief conversation. 

‘Is he taking it worse or better than you 
expected ?’’ Josephine asked, in the lowest 
of whispers. 

‘*He took it like the bumptious idiot he 
can be, at first. He’s a trifie calmer 
now. I’m hoping by morning he’ll be 
reasonable. ’’ 

“Don’t you think he must see the beauty 
of it when he looks at Sally ?’’ 

“One would think so. I suppose we 
mustn’t blame him too much, for he cer- 
tainly is worn out with work in this heat, 
and isn’t himself. If he’ll only be sensi- 
ble, the staying here will do him as much 
good as it will Sally. She was pleased, 
wasn’t she ?’’ 

‘*Pleased doesn’t express it. 
thinks it’s all my doing.’’ 

*‘Don’t let her think anything else. It 
was your suggestion, and you’ve done half 
the work.’’ 

“Tt was Mr. Ferry’s suggestion. Did you 
know he put up that rustic bench out there 
this afternoon? Made it out of the tree he 
chopped down.’’ 

“I didn’t stop to wonder how it came 
there. Wonder if Max noticed it? I sup- 
pose he will think that was more of our 
impudence. It was kind of Ferry, though. 
He’ll be a good neighbor for them.’’ 

*‘O Jarvis, how I wish we could all stay 
here, too! Perhaps Max will come round and 
ask us to put up another tent for ourselves.’’ 

‘*Not much he won’t. Never mind, I’m 
satisfied if he submits to this much.’’ 

When Max opened his eyes the next morning 
it was difficult for him to realize where he was. 
He lay staring at the flecks of sunlight on the 
pine-needle-strewn ground, wondering how it 
happened that he had not wakened in damp 
discomfort from hot and perspiring slumbers. 
Before he got himself fully awake he was con- 
scious of a voice a few feet away, exclaiming: 

“O Mr. Ferry, how kind of you! What 
splendid strawberries! Out of your own garden? 
You must be an accomplished gardener.’’ It 
was Josephine’s voice. 

‘Only a novice, but I’m rather proud of 
these. I hope the first night was a comfortable 
one ?’’ 

‘Perfect! Our friends are still sleeping— 
though they won’t be long if I shout like this.’’ 

**T’ve been up so long I didn’t realize it was 
barely seven o’clock. But I wanted to make 
sure of your having these for the first camp 
breakfast. I’ll disappear now, and perhaps I 
can venture to appear again, later in the day, 
with my mother. We want to offer our serv- 
ices as neighbors from whom anything, from 
axes to apricots, can be borrowed.’’ 

Max could hear Josephine’s low laugh 
echoed by a small ecstatic chuckle from the 
other side of the canvas wall which separated 
his head from Sally’s. Her whisper came 
from very near his ear: 

‘“‘Max, are you awake? 
what Josephine said? 


Burn- 


But she 


Did you hear 


We’re to have fresh 








strawberries right out of a garden for break- 
fast. Aren’t you glad you’re alive?”’ 

Where was his ill temper? He felt for it, 
and could not seem to find it. He had had nine 
long hours of refreshing sleep, and had wakened 


with a sense of well-being he had not experi- 
enced in many weeks. He found himself an- 
swering in an unwontedly cheerful tone, ‘‘1’m 
certainly mighty glad you’re alive, Sally !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








EORGE Morrison, a 
(; young mining engi- 

neer whom I had 
known in South Dakota gold-mines, 
secured for me a position as time 
inspector on the Panama Canal before I was 
out of my teens. Through his influence I 
was assigned to the Culebra Cut division, 
where he had charge of all mining opera- 
tions. The great undertaking of the year, the 
mining of Contractor’s Hill, was then being 
completed by Morrison’s general foreman, one 
Murphy, a celebrated blasting expert, who had 
seen perilous service in the Boer War, in count- 
less Central American revolutions, and at Port 
Arthur. 

Eventually I discovered that the men hated 
each other with that fiendish zeal which so 
often grows out of professional jealousy. But 
before I knew anything of that, I had become 
a firm friend of the gigantic red-headed fore- 
man, for whom I used to write letters on my 
typewriter, and who went hunting with me 
every holiday. Morrison was too courteous to 
comment upon my intimacy with his trouble- 
some enemy, and Murphy was too roughly 
good-natured to care if I liked and admired his 
bitterly hated superior. 

It took me a long time to understand why 
Murphy was called ‘‘the terror of the isthmus.’’ 
But as a matter of fact, with his gangs of 
laborers, and with every timekeeper or time 
inspector except myself, he was a sort of tyrant 
and Western ‘ ‘bad man.’’ 

His nickname, ‘‘Old Dynamite,’’ had its ori- 
gin in his habit of carrying three or four short 
sticks of dynamite, with caps and fuses inserted, 
in his hip pocket. The police had enforced 
the law against carrying guns upon Murphy, 
so he took to a more dangerous, if less accurate, 
style of weapon. 

His wonderful skill in throwing the little 
sticks was the talk, and the fear, of the whole 
eanal force. For amusement he would often 
toss one of them into a bucket a hundred feet 
away, after leisurely lighting its fuse. Some- 
times, in cases of emergency, when a ‘‘bluff’’ 
of extra strength seemed necessary to stop a 
strike or enforce his orders, he would throw 
an unlighted stick hard enough so that it would 
explode when it struck a rock some distance 
away. 

Of course he only exhibited this spectacular 


marksmanship to intimidate his laborers into | base. 


obedience. No one was ever killed or hurt by 
his missiles, but often his whole gang would 
take to their heeis with upspread jackets to 
catch the inevitable rain of pebbles caused by 
the mischievous explosion. 

It was better than a gun, Murphy declared 
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pn aud a better 
“‘seare.’’ Besides, the 
use of the explosive was 
not technically in violation of the law. 
I was young enough to defend and 
praise this practise. For had not Murphy told 
everybody that I was his ‘‘best friend’’ ? 

That is how I came to be in the company 
of the foreman on the morning of the big blast. 

The work of Morrison’s whole 
division force had been concentrated 
on this job for three months. The F 
plans were drawn up by Morrison 
himself, while Murphy supervised 
the drilling of sixty deep holes, the 
planting of shots, and the laying of 
exploders and battery wires. All 
told, there were eighty-four tons 
of explosives scattered through the 
big hill of solid rock. 

It was to be the biggest blast in 
the process of canal-building. If 
everything went well, it would lift 
up and break into portable frag- 
ments the whole of the gigantic 
cliff. 

The French had toiled at this 
piece of work for years without 
success. Every contractor who had 
ever undertaken to remove the hill 
had given up in despair. I had 
lately been translating for Murphy 
the French things they had said 
about it in their final reports to 
De Lesseps. The hill simply could - 
not be “puffed,’? as mining men 
say. It was solid black rock, 
towered two hundred and fifty feet 
above the deepest point in Culebra 
Cut, and was full of pockets of oil 
and gas and springs of ice-cold 
water. 

Gold Hill, directly opposite, and 
a hundred feet higher, is the highest 
point on the canal strip, and was 
equally solid. But it was not in the 
way of the canal. There could not 
be any canal, however, unless at 
least half of Contractor’s Hill was shot to pieces 
and torn away by burrowing steam-shovels. 

For months it had stood untouched by the 
excavators. ‘To-morrow, if the blast succeeded, 
a nest of shovels would be at work round its 


Everything had been ready for twelve hours, 
under a strict guard of marines. Murphy was 
making complete rounds of inspection, testing 
the network of exploding wires and the main 
wire from Empire, two miles away, and taking 
a last look at the solid rock tamping in the 


mouths of the sixty holes. We started at dawn 
and climbed all over the hill a dozen times be- 
fore he was satisfied. 

It was eleven o’clock when Murphy scanned 
the connections to a single copper wire that led 
up the cut to Empire. I remember he pointed 
out the huge mahogany post in the side of the 
hill which alone supported the weight of the 
wire to another post clear across on the other 
side of the cut, and several hundred feet nearer 
the batteries. . 

The post which stood on our side—it was 
really a log, four feet square, stuck on end— 
was directly over one of the heaviest shots in 
the hill, and would be shivered into powder a 
fraction of a second after it had supported the 
current from Empire which was to set off the 
exploding caps. 

Murphy spoke of the trouble he had had in 
getting the monster safely planted. It had been 
brought across the cut from the engine-house at 
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the top of Gold Hill, swinging, tail-like, from 
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TO INTIMIDATE HIS LABORERS. 


the bucket which ran along the aerial tram, 
and had been dropped into the hole drilled for 
it. 

The cable along which the bucket ran was 
still in its place, cutting the line of the battery 
wire at right angles fifty feet above it, and 
stretching on the cable drum and the base sup- 
port away back on the top of the hill. 

Murphy asked if I had ever ridden across 
the cut in the bucket. I had not, and was eager 
for the thrill of sailing in mid-air, three hun- 
dred feet above the bottom of the deepest cut 
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in the world. But Murphy now doubted if 
the engine over on Gold Hill, which operated 
the contrivance, had steam up, or if the oper- 
ator was there. 

Besides, we discovered that the bucket had 
been drawn to the engine-house, out of the 
way of the blast. The cable itself would prob- 
ably not be injured by the explosion. 

In fact, Morrison had ordered it left alone 
as a test of the efficiency of the job. The 
blast, Murphy explained, was supposed just 
to ‘‘puff up” the hill and let it fall back 
cracked into small blocks, not to shoot it to the 
other side of the cut. The holes themselves 
would, of course, shoot out volleys of rocks, 
but the cable was not in line with any of these 
shots. 

It was Sunday, and the blast was set for 
twelve o’clock noon. On our way across the 
cut we saw a picket-line of marines beating 
through the bushes toward Rio Grande, making 





EXHIBITED THIS SPECTACULAR MARKSMANSHIP 





sure that no stray natives from the villages had 
hidden in the undergrowth to watch 
the “‘fireworks.’’ 

Every steam-shovel for miles up 
and down the cut had been tooting 
its rapid blast warning for an hour. 
There was not a piccaninny in the 
e*nal zone who did not know every 
detail of the coming spectacle. The 
greatest crowd was at Empire, 
behind the electrician’s switch, 
which was hidden away in a 
telephone shanty. There must have 
been several thousand men watch- 
ing for the blast. 

When we had climbed the long 
stairway to the top of Gold Hill, 
we could see that the whole country 
behind us was deserted. There was 
no one at the engine-house, not even 
the colossal negro who, ever since 
the canal began, has bellowed out, 
**Look out for the blast !’’ through 
his swinging eight-foot megaphone 
to the swarming workers below. 
Even he had been ordered back of 
the ‘‘dead-line’’ at Empire. 

Only two men, and I, their guest, 
were to remain on Gold Hill 
through the blast. 

It was arranged that as soon as 
Murphy had finished his inspection, 
he should telephone to the electri- 
cian at Empire to ‘‘let her go’’ at 
the appointed hour of noon. 

Morrison was to come up the top 

ss bench track from Empire in his 

motor rail-car some time before 

twelve, leave the car just beyond 

the switch that led into the lower 
bench tracks, and climb the steps to the engine- 
house. He and Murphy were anxious to study 
the explosion at the closest possible range. 
The engine-house offered a safe shelter from 
falling pebbles, and we were too far away to 
be hurt by the concussion. 

Up to a quarter to twelve Morrison had not 
put in his appearance. 

“All ready up here!’? Murphy called over 
the telephone. The electrician was ‘‘one of the 
enemy,’’ and Murphy was too proud to inquire 
about Morrison. ‘‘Shoot her at twelve, eh? 





HERE are few greater wonders in the 

realm of nature than the cold waves of 

North America, which are the severest 
and most wide-spread in the world. They are 
invariably associated with anticyclones, or 
‘*Highs,’’ as they are designated on the 
weather-map. These Highs are characterized 
by high barometer and outflowing winds, and 
their opposites, the ‘‘Lows,’’ by low barom- 
eter and inflowing winds. The Highs, great 
areas of clear, cold, heavy air, are two thou- 
sand or three thousand miles in diameter. 
Just where they originate it is impossible to 
say, but as a rule they are first located by the 
Weather Bureau north of the Dakotas, and as 
they are then usually moving rapidly south- 
eastward, it is reasonable to conclude that they 
come from a region of extreme cold still farther 
to the north. 

Indeed, nature provides in the interior of 
Canada an ideal climate for the development of 
the Highs that cause cold waves. This region 
is so far north and the winter days are so short 
that the slanting rays of the sun cannot pro- 
duce a high temperature. 

Even the tempering winds from the oceans 
are felt very little, if at all, in winter. It is 
little wonder, then, that a High which comes 
from such a region should frequently possess a 
temperature thirty or forty degrees below zero. 

The severe winter climate of the Canadian 
Northwest, however, is not the only cause of 
excessively low temperature within a High, 
for Lows frequently come from the same region 
in winter, accompanied by comparatively high 
temperature. The structure or character of the 
High itself must therefore account to some 
extent for its ability to assume the frigid tem- 
perature of the frozen north. The two prin- 
cipal reasons for this fact may be briefly stated : 

1. That the temperature decreases rapidly 
with elevation is well known. Balloonists have 
ascended to a height of six or seven miles, and 
found the temperature many degrees below zero 
even in summer. This is also the elevation of 
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CHARTI. Weather-Map, 8 a. m., January 2, 1904. 


Unbroken lines cornect places having equal baro- 
metric pressure, ia inches of mercury. Broken lines 
connect piaces having equal temperature, in degrees 
Fahrenheit. Arrows fly with the wind. 


the highest clouds, which are composed of 
minute ice crystals throughout the year. Since 
the lower air blows out of a High, as shown 
by Charts I and II, the heavy and very cold 
air from higher levels is permitted to descend 
to take its place. 

2. As the result of this down-draft of air, and 
also because the winds are blowing from a cold 
toward a warm region, the skies are prevail- 
ingly clear, especially at night. This absence 
of clouds permits a rapid loss of heat by radia- 
tion from the ground during the long winter 
nights, thereby chilling the lower layers of the 
atmosphere within a High still more. 

This important fact is well known by 

















CHART II. Twenty-four hours later. 

Notice that the High has settled rapidly southeast- 
ward, and the Low has moved to the New England 
coast. The line of temperature below freezing now 
occupies the extreme southern border of the United 
States, where a temperature of sixty degrees prevailed 
twenty-four hours previous. 
fruit- and garden-truck-growers of the Gulf and 
Pacific coast states, where frosts are always 
feared on clear nights whenever the temperature 
is near freezing. But even with the same low 
temperature, frosts are not likely to occur if 
the sky is cloudy, because the clouds prevent 
further heat from passing out into space. 

A severe cold wave is to be expected over 
the United States east of the Rocky Mountains 
whenever the weather-map shows conditions 
similar to Chart I. By the presence of the 
Low far to the southeast, the cold air was 
rapidly drawn from the High that is just ap- 
pearing in North Dakota. Indeed, the arrows 
on the map show that the winds were from 





the northwest over the entire region between 
the two areas—a distance of about one thousand 
miles. Thus, even before the center of the 
High penetrated far into the United States, a 
cold wave began to be felt hundreds of miles to 
the southeast. But it is the invariable south- 
eastward, eastward, or northeastward move- 
ment of such Highs and Lows that causes a 
cold wave to spread over the United States in 
an easterly direction. It is very interesting to 
trace the movement of the High, the Low, and 
the lines of low temperature in twenty-four 
hours, as may be done by first locating them 
on Chart I and then on Chart II. The average 
daily movement of Highs and Lows is about 
six hundred miles. 

The duration of a cold wave is seldom long, 
for soon after the center of the High passes a 
place, the winds again begin to blow from the 
south, bringing warmer weather. It is worthy 
of remark that the cold waves of winter and the 
cool waves of summer are caused by similar 
conditions. 

The memorable and destructive cold wave of 
January, 1886, was one of the severest of the 
nineteenth century. On the morning of January 
9th a remarkable difference in barometer of over 
two inches existed between the High and the 
Low. The temperature fell to fifty degrees 
below zero along the northern border of the 
United States, while temperatures ten degrees 
below freezing were experienced as far south as 
New Orleans. The cold wave of February, 
1899, however, was the severest ever recorded 
by the Weather Bureau, and the line of zero 
temperature extended southward to within 
twenty-five or fifty miles of the Gulf coast. 

Cold waves must not be considered an un- 
mitigated evil, in spite of the damage and 
discomforts which they occasion. The cool, 
clear days that follow the period of severe cold 
are wonderfully invigorating, and even the dis- 
agreeable wind, by replacing the contaminated 
air of our cities with the pure air of the north, 
is nature’s method of cleansing the atmosphere. 














All right. Let her go. Say, what time have 
you got? Eleven-fifty? All right.’’ 

He was nervous, possibly angry, and jammed 
the receiver back into its hook with a vicious 
slam. 

I wondered if Morrison had decided not to 
come up, but I dared not ask. We sat on the 
cable block behind the empty bucket, count- 
ing the seconds on our watches. Below us 
yawned the great ragged cut, with its multi- 
colored seams of rock and sand. I was so over- 
wrought with expectation that I could not look 
steadily at the jutting black mass opposite. The 
hill seemed to tremble, too, ready to jump out 
into space. 

It was five minutes of twelve when I first 
caught sight of Morrison. He was coming up 
the inclined track along the top bench, not far 
below us. 

He evidently intended to leave his motor 
railcar on the track at the foot of the 
wooden steps which led up to the engine- 
house, and climb up in plenty of time to 
see the blast. 

The car was nearing the point where the 
track drops down again suddenly to another 
long grade toward Rio Grande. At the begin- 
ning of the new down grade was a switch 
opening to another track which sloped down 
to a lower bench, and from there, bench by 
bench, to the bottom of the cut. We had walked 
up that track from the pit only a few minutes 
before. 

Perhaps that was why Murphy remembered. 
It was taking all the power of the car to 
clear the ‘‘peak’’ where the track sloped 
away. I had started down the steps to meet 
Morrison, when I saw Murphy grab for the 
mouthpiece of the eight-foot megaphone. 

“Look out for that switch!’’ he shouted. 
**Look out, look out !’’ 

Morrison glanced up when he heard the call, 
and forgot the new momentum which the 
machine had gained since crossing the ‘‘peak.’’ 
It was too late. 

In a second he had run through the care- 
lessly set switch, and was coasting down the 
steep incline to the lower benches and the 
bottom of the cut. I could see him reverse 
the car and throw on his foot-brake. Then 
the thing jumped the track, throwing Morrison 
out. He half-rolled, half-slid down to the 
lowest bench in the cut before he stopped 
in a heap directly opposite the center of the 
blast. It would take an hour to carry him out 
of the cut. Murphy rushed into the engine- 
house and shouted into the telephone. There 
was no answer. He had broken the flimsy 
thing when he slammed back the receiver. And 
it was exactly one minute to twelve. 

Before I could realize what had happened, 
Murphy leaped into the empty bucket and un- 
hooked the clasp which held it to the light 
controlling cable. 

Like a rocket he shot down over the cut. 
The usual friction of the controlling cable— 
used to pull the bucket back to the engine- 
house—and the unwinding of the drum round 
which it was wound did not hinder his flight. 
Down went the bucket, swaying and balancing 
like a huge black eagle at play. 

For a moment I could not understand 
Murphy’s plan. There was not time to dis- 
connect the wires over on the other hill. The 
bucket would not stop till it crashed into the 
blocks, hundreds of feet beyond the wiring 
connections. There were not more than twenty 
seconds left. All at once I saw Murphy rise 
up out of the flying bucket with something 
black in his hand. 

Several times he poised it at arm’s length. 
It was one of his tough rawhide boots. He 
was trying to edge the thing into the rim of 
the buzzing wheel which supported the bucket. 
Flat pieces of leather fell fluttering, sawed off 
like paper by the hot wheel. Then I saw two 
boots in Murphy’s hands. He was actually 
feeding them into the wheel for a brake. I 
expected that the wheel would crack, but it did 
not. 

The bucket jumped, nearly turned a somer- 
sault, shivered, and came to a dead stop. 
Murphy was leaning over the side of the bucket, 
fifty feet above the massive pole which held 
the wire along which the fatal current would 
spring in a few more seconds. I was afraid to 
look at my watch. 

From his hip pocket came a little brown 
stick. There was no time for a match. The 
concussion of the fulminate cap must do the 
work. Balancing himself coolly, he threw 
the thing at the pole. It was a fifty-foot drop 
to a target four feet square. The dynamite 
struck the post on its end. There was an 
instantaneous flash of blinding light, a ripping 





afar. But before they reached the cut, Morri- 
son had picked himself up, and with my help, 
limped up to the engine-house. We attached 
an idle bucket to the cable. Although I pro- 
tested, Morrison insisted on going down after 
Murphy in it. There was no reason, he said, 
why a cut on the head and a sprained ankle 
should keep him from taking such a ride. 

Two hours later Morrison and Murphy sat 
before the engine-house together. There was 


a terrific splitting of earth and heavens, and 
Contractor’s Hill sprang up, shattered, and fell 
back into place again. The perfect blast was 
the first to applaud their new friendship. 
Murphy disclaimed anything remarkable in 
the rescue. He declared that he could hit a 
target four feet square, fifty feet below him, 
every time in a hundred, and he still carries 
three or four short sticks of dynamite in his 





hip pocket. 








T a dinner in 
an honor of Mark 
Twain, in one 

of the later years of 
his life, a member 
of the club which was entertaining him hap- 
pened to bear a certain resemblance to the 
distinguished guest of the evening. Through 
the arts of the ‘‘make-up man,’’ this resem- 
blance was so increased that it was difficult 








SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


FROM A STEEL ENGRAVING AFTER THE PORTRAIT BY 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


to tell the original and his double apart. An 
innocent conspiracy was formed, and at the 
hour for sitting down at the table the double 
entered the dining-room with the toastmaster 
of the evening, and took his place in the seat of 
honor, quite unsuspected by the great majority 
of those at the table. A few minutes later— 
in fulfilment of the terms of the conspiracy— 
the true Mark Twain appeared, in charge of 
one of his hosts, thus detailed to confront the 
genuine and the spurious guest with each other. 

The company looked up in astonishment. If 
Mark Twain was already at the toastmaster’s 
right hand, who could this late-comer be? The 
late-comer himself was no less astonished when 
the duplicate of himself rose and faced him. 
But he was equal to the occasion. 


THE “BRAVER THING.”’’ 


OOKING the interloper over from head to 

[° feet, the true guest of the evening chal- 

lenged him, in his well-known drawling 
utterance, as follows: 

“So you’re Mark Twain, are you? Well, 
I’m glad to run you down at last. Whenever 
I do anything good, you’re sure to get the 
credit of it. Whenever I do anything bad, 
Samuel L. Clemens gets the blame. I’m get- 
ting pretty tired of it, and I’m mighty glad to 
tell you so.’’ 

When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive. 

There was no mistaking the fact that Mark 
Twain had come. 

Later in the evening one of the speakers 
made an allusion to the achievement of Mark 
Twain in paying off the debts of the publishing 
firm of which he had been a member. When 
the guest’s own turn to speak came round, he 
made it distinctly understood that he wished 
nothing said about that matter, as he had 
simply done what any honest man would do. 
As for Samuel L. Clemens getting the credit 
for a good deed, he seemed for the moment to 
have forgotten his charge against the all- 
devouring Mark Twain, and to be illustrating, 
rather, the excellent words of the old English 


and crashing of wood, showers of dust envelop- | poet 


ing the bucket, then the thunder of the echo. 
The post was shredded into a thousand strips of 
wood spray, which spread out like water from 
a fountain. 

The broken wire fell, singing like a high 
violin note, and bounded in serpentine dances 
to the bottom of the cut. When it struck a 
pile of steel rails there was a sizzle of blue light. 
The current was on; Murphy had beaten it. 
But his limp arms were hanging over the sides 
of the bucket. 

They came from Empire and Rio Grande as 
soon as they heard the report. Thousands of 
helpless men had seen Murphy’s ride from 








I have done one braver thing 
Than all the worthies did, 

And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


What, then, was this ‘‘braver thing’’ which 
Mark Twain accomplished—a thing he did not 
wish to have exploited in his lifetime, although 
now that he is dead the story of it must yield 
one of the brightest pages in his biography? 

It is the old story of what happens too often 
when the shoemaker does not stick to his last, 
when the author turns publisher. The classic 
instance of it is the story of Sir Walter Scott’s 
involution in the debts of his publishers, and 














of his heroic labors 
to clear himself of 
these obligations. 
But here is a homely 
instance, no less 
heroic, in our own time. Mark Twain had 
no Abbotsford to save for his heirs, no 
romances of chivalry to write for the benefit of 
his creditors. He had merely his humorous 
personality and the fruits of it to draw upon, 
and like a Yankee at King Arthur’s court, —if 
the analogy to Sir Walter is to be pursued,—he 
entered the lists as valiantly as any medieval 
knight. 





“THE FEELINGS OF A GENTLEMAN.” 


N 1884 the firm of C. L. Webster & Co., of 

which Mark Twain became president, was 

formed primarily to publish his works. These 
buoks already had a popularity which made 
them highly profitable. Other ventures were 
the life of Pope Leo XIII and the immensely 
successful memoirs of General Grant. It was 
indeed through Mark Twain’s own foresight 
that Grant’s narrative was made to bring its 
substantial aid to the general’s broken fortunes. 

But Mark Twain himself was not a business 
man, and his associates could not avert the 
consequences of unprofitable ventures and hard 
times. In the spring of 1894 the firm failed, 
with debts amounting to about one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

A settlement was made with the creditors on 
the basis of forty cents on the dollar. This 
left about sixty thousand dollars to be paid, 
and Mark Twain declared that he would pay 
it. His own savings and his wife’s fortune 
were swallowed up, and nearly sixty years 
old, he faced the world penniless and heavily 
in debt. 

Under the letter of the law, he was not obliged 
to assume this debt of his firm. In the code 
of business ethics, it would have been enough 
for him to stand penniless, with his own for- 
tune to remake, without regard to the creditors 
of C. L. Webster & Co. 

Of Sir Walter Scott, in a similar situation, 
his son-in-law and biographer wrote: ‘‘ He 
regarded the embarrassment of his commercial 
firm, on the whole, with the feelings not of a 
merchant, but of a gentleman.’’ 

No such distinction between merchant and 
gentleman can be drawn to-day, but there 
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MARK TWAIN. 


was apparently little difference between the 
feelings of Sir Walter and of Mark Twain. 
The words in Scott’s journal might have been 
written by Mr. Clemens himself: ‘‘I am ashamed 
to owe debts I cannot pay, but I am not 
ashamed of being classed with those to whose 
rank I belong. The disgrace is in being an 
actual bankrupt, not in being made a legal 
one.”’ 

As the quickest and surest means to remove 
this disgrace, Mark Twain determined upon a 
lecture tour through the English - speaking 
countries of the world. Although his previous 
experience of lecturing had not been of the 
widest, it had given him good reason to realize 
that his voice and presence, as adjuncts of a 
capacity for amusing which was absolutely his 
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own, must make an irresistible appeal. How- 
ever the “author-half’’ of him disliked the 
process of lecturing, ‘‘for the actor-half,’’ says 
Mr. Howells, ‘‘it was paradise.’’ To put his 
power to a final test before setting: forth on 
his travels, he attempted an evening’s enter- 
tainment for a company of boys at Randall’s 
Island, in the East River at New York. It 
was an untutored and unprejudiced audience, 
and his conspicuous success with it was taken 
as a good omen. 

Soon afterward, in July, 1895, he started 
westward on his globe-circling expedition. 
Night after night, in places between New York 
and Vancouver, he delighted his fellow coun- 
trymen. Crossing the Pacific, he began in 
Australia to face the Greater Britons, with 
whom his way was still to be made. It soon 
became evident that success was in his grasp. 
From Australia he proceeded to Tasmania, 
New Zealand, Ceylon, India and South Africa. 
The trip ended in August, 1896, 

In this brief period it was impossible to earn 
the entire sum of his assumed indebtedness. 
But when he could add to the proceeds of the 
readings those of the book, “Following the 
Equator,’’ which grew out of the notes he had 
made on his way, he freed himself from the 
greater part of his obligations. 

At the beginning of his undertaking he had 
allowed three years for its accomplishment. 
Early in 1898—that is, in about two years and 
a half—it was completed. Before this time 
came, a report reached America that Mark 
Twain had broken down in London. The 
New York Herald began to receive subscrip- 
tions for his relief. The report from London 
was contradicted, yet the funds poured in. 

Then came a message from Mark Twain 
himself: ‘‘I was glad when you instituted 
that movement, for I was tired of the fact and 
worry of debt, but I recognize that it is not 
permissible for a man whose case is not hope- 
less to shift his burdens to other men’s shoul- 
ders.”’ So he went on to the end. His friend, 
Mr. H. H. Rogers, gave him good financial 
advice, but lent him no money. Every dollar 
of his self-imposed debt he paid himself. 

When he returned to America, in 1900, and 
the president of the Lotus Club in New York 
praised him for what he had done, he took the 
occasion to lodge the praise elsewhere. 

“No one,’’ he declared, “has said a word 
about those creditors. There were ninety-six 
creditors in all, and not by a finger’s weight 
did ninety-five out of the ninety-six add to the 
burden of that time. They treated.me well ; they 
treated me handsomely. I never knew I owed 
them anything; not a sign came from them.’’ 


TO PLAY THE MAN’S PART. 


HIS final word in the story, Mark Twain’s 
T own word, is precisely what one would 
have it. He thought of himself as doing 
what any decent man must do, and of those 
who might have made the doing of it difficult 
as acting in the handsomest manner possible. 
It is part of the gift of humor to see things 
as they are—neither as wholly tragic nor as 











utterly unserious. And after all, was the 
humorist not right in thinking and saying— 
since he had not reached the point where a 
courageous admission of defeat is called for— 
that he followed the path which simple honesty 
must tread? Is it not a fact that every year 
hundreds of men overtaken by busines? misfor- 
tunes do, in their less conspicuous spheres, very 
much as he, and Sir Walter Scott before him, 
did? 

The fact that many men conspicuously placed 
in the world follow the less admirable course, 
and dodge the braver thing instead of courting 
it, is no exeuse for ignoring the less shining 
examples. When a man known of all men 
affords such an example, he both reminds us 
of his humbler fellows and sets us thinking 
of the rules which should have no exceptions. 

At the beginning of the new year, fruitful of 
resolutions which do not always grow into 
deeds, it is particularly profitable to remember 
what has been, and therefore can be, done by 
human beings in sore straits. There are a few 
homely truths that separate themselves clearly 
from the story of Mark Twain’s business entan- 
glements. 

It is a brave thing, a manly thing, to pay 
the penalty of your mistakes as honestly and 
fully as of your misdeeds; to ask remission of 
no man from what lies within your own 
power, with whatever struggle, to cancel for 
yourself; to assert your personal independence, 
and to play the part of a man even when the 
laws, or indeed the customs out of which laws 
are ultimately made, do not require it of you. 

If you cannot enrich the entire world with a 
fund of perennial mirth, it is a desirable thing 
to be a good fellow and to provoke friendly 
smiles and laughter. If, in addition to this, you 
meet a hard situation and conquer it with 
unostentatious courage and integrity, you are 
doing as much as “‘all the worthies did.’’ You 
may then try to do the thing that is braver 
still, and keep it hid; but that is hardly within 
your power. Some one is bound to find it out, 
and when the day comes that shall put the 
discoverer’s manhood to the test, he will meet, 
it the more manfully for what you have done 

So it is that Mark Twain has rendered more 
than a humorist’s service to his fellow beings. 











CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


VERY American will wish success to Cap- 

tain Bartlett in his attempt with Mr. Harry 
Whitney to find the south pole. First to reach 
one polar goal, and next to Peary the nearest 
to the other, would be a remarkable distinc- 
tion to bear. 


EREAFTER the great Santa Fé railroad 

system will employ no person who is a 
cigarette-smoker. This stand, like the attitude 
of the railroads and industrial concerns against 
intoxicating liquors, cannot fail to have a wide 
influence for good. Len 


VERY member of the senior class of the 
University of Chicago must have a mus- 
tache before he is graduated, according to a 
decree of the class. Now we shall see whether 
it is possible, by resolution, to make hair grow 
where none grew before. 
Nort Gettysburg, but a place in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, was the ‘ ‘farthest north’’ 
of the Civil War. A few weeks ago a tablet 
was dedicated there to mark the point which 
Gen. John H. Morgan and his Confederate 
raiders reached in July, 1863, before they were 
repulsed and captured. 


HEN the cooks at Vassar College went 
on a strike recently, there was a splendid 
opportunity for some of the girls to demon- 
strate the culinary skill which it is hoped their 
mothers have taught them, but instead of vol- 
unteer cooking, there was a stampede for 
restaurants, lunch-counters and tea-rooms. 
ea year at this time, if all goes well, 
King George V and Queen Mary will be in 
Delhi, to be crowned Emperor and Empress of 
India. It will be the first visit of reigning 
British sovereigns to that part of their great 
empire, and it is not unlikely that King George 
will extend his tour to include other British 
possessions. a 


RENCH justice must be of the same sum- 
mary quality as that which has made New 
Jersey famous. This conclusion is warranted by 
the recent decision of a French judge that a note 
made payable on the day of a saint to whom 
no day of his own has been assigned must be 
paid on All Saints’ day. Thus the tricky 
debtor was caught in his own trap and justice 
done. a 
RECEDENTS do not count for much when 
they are merely customs and not laws. Al- 
though no Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court since Washington’s time had been pro- 
moted, that fact did not prevent President Taft 
from nominating Associate Justice Edward 
Douglass White to be Chief Justice. The ap- 
pointment has received the unanimous approval 
of men of all parties. 


AS amusing explanation of the origin of the 
line, 

And only man is vile, 
in Bishop Heber’s famous missionary hymn, 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’’ is fur- 
nished by the London Globe as coming from 
Bishop Heber’s biography. Indignation at an 
exorbitant hotel bill, presented to the good 
bishop by a Cingalese landlord, is said to be 
the origin. The point is interesting from the 
fact that many churchmen have objected to the 
phrase as an unjust generalization. 


HE comma bacillus of Koch, otherwise 

known as the tuberculosis germ, is about 
to make his first appearance on the stage in the 
character of a desperate villain. According to 
the plan, films showing how the disease is 
bred, spread and fought are to be shown simul- 
taneously in seven thousand moving - picture 
shows, and it is believed that ten million people 
will see them and profit by them. No member 
of the bacillus families is being pursued more 
relentlessly than this dangerous fellow, and it 
is encouraging to observe his grip upon the 
race loosened a, little year by year. 


ROGRESS toward Christian union is ma- 

king in Jerusalem in a way that should 
encourage all who regret sectarian rivalries. 
St. George’s Collegiate Church, attached to St. 
George’s Anglican College, was dedicated on 
November ist. The Greek patriarch, accompa- 
nied by his chancellor and the Archbishop 





of Jordan, besides the secretary of the Holy 
Synod, occupied seats on the north side of 
the sanctuary. In the north transept seats 
were occupied by the Armenian bishop and 
one priest, the Coptic metropolitan of Jerusalem 
and two priests, the Syrian bishop and one 
priest, and the Abyssinian abbot and one 
priest. All the Eastern churches in the city 
were thus represented save the Russian; and 
the Russian archimandrite would have been 
present but for a previous engagement. 
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WHAT THE TARIFF BOARD IS DOING. 


HETHER or not President Taft’s 
tariff board shall so justify itself as to 
become a permanent part of the ma- 

chinery of government, it is sure to exert a real 
influence upon the next revision of the revenue 
laws. Every one will be interested, therefore, 
in the explanation of its aims and methods 
given by its chairman, Professor Emery, in a 
recent speech at Chicago. 

One very useful piece of work on which it is 
engaged is a sort of tariff directory, which will 
contain information concerning every article on 
the dutiable list ; the character and extent of its 
use, the conditions surrounding its production 
at home or abroad, and the nt of de tic 
output, importation and exportation. 

Investigation is next to be directed upon the 
cost of production of each article at the farm, 
the shop or the mill; and finally the matter of 
prices at home and abroad, and the advantages 
—or disadvantages possessed by foreign com- 
petitors—will be studied. 

The amount of labor involved in these inves- 
tigations is so great that at first attention will 
be concentrated on the pulp and paper, woolen 
and farm products schedules. Later, metals, 
chemicals and cotton goods will be taken up. 

Mr. Emery sees clearly that whatever his 
board does, the tariff cannot really be “taken 
out of politics.’’ For when every possible item 
of information has been collected and published, 
there will still remain the basic economic ques- 
tion, Which is the wisest policy to pursue, the 
protective system, the revenue tariff, or abso- 
lute free trade? " 

The tariff board can assist greatly in assuring 
an intelligent and just imposition of duties; 
upon the more fundamental issues political 
parties always have divided, and probably 
always will divide. 
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FORTIFYING THE CANAL. 


GAIN has President Taft emphasized his 
belief that the Panama Canal should be 
adequately fortified, and he has earnestly 

urged Congress to take the necessary steps to 
that end. His attitude is that of his predecessor, 
and is in harmony with the views of those who 
prepared the treaty with Great Britain which 
made the construction of the canal possible, and 
those who framed the act under which it is 
being built. 

The right of the United States to fortify the 
canal has not been in question. It is simply a 
matter of policy. Those who oppose fortifica- 
tions say that the expense is unnecessary, since 
an international agreement to respect the neu- 
trality of the waterway can be secured, as in 
the case of the Suez Canal. 

On the other hand, defenses are held to be a 
cheap form of insurance for a work which is 
costing a vast sum. In war neutrality is not 
always respected, and in an hour an enemy 
might destroy the canal or use it to our fatal 
disadvantage. Properly defended, it practically 
doubles our naval strength. The Suez Canal 
is a commercial work in which many nations 
are interested; the Panama Canal is a govern- 
ment work for the primary benefit of this 
nation. It is a gift to the peaceful commerce 
of the world, but when this country is at war 
it belongs to this nation alone. 

Engineers have made plans and estimates for 
the proposed fortifications, and it is wholly 
probable that Congress will respect the views 
of the President, and of those who projected 
the great enterprise. But it is to be hoped that 
the forts will prove only an added guarantee of 
peace, and that they will never be called upon 
to fire a hostile gun. 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 


ANY of the governors of states met re- 
cently in Louisville. Among those who 
addressed them was Gen. Simon Bolivar 

Buckner, formerly Governor of the Blue-Grass 
State, now in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 
Moreover, he is not only an ex-governor. He 
was twice brevetted for gallant conduct in the 
Mexican War, and rose to be a Confederate 
lieutenant-general in the conflict between the 
states. His life, therefore, has been full of 
action and adventure, and rich in experience. 
Was it these things he chose to recall to his 
hearers at Louisville? No. It was his home 
in Hart County; the log cabin in which he 
lives, built by his father one hundred and three 
years ago, and furnished with great fireplaces 
for roasting apples and popping corn. It was 
the spring of pure water where he drank as a 
boy; his old dog, that wags his tail every time 
his master goes into the yard. It was the fresh 





eountry air and the mint-bordered banks of the 
stream. 

“T am happier than any one else in the 
world. I would not change places with a 
king,’’ said the old general. 

The picture is as attractive as it is rare. Men 
of far fewer years than General Buckner’s are 
too apt to use the Preacher’s words, ‘‘I have 
no pleasure in them.’’ Few indeed are they 
who, having given the greater part of their 
lives to war and politics, the most disillusioning 
and matter-of-fact occupations in the world, are 
nevertheless able in their eighties to appreciate 
an old dog’s friendship and enjoy the beauty 
of the morning and the cool of a mountain 
stream. Fewer still are they who can return 
with a contented heart to the home where they 
were born and say, ‘‘It is the most beautiful 
spot in the world.’’ 

To have preserved this spirit and this attitude 
of mind is to have kept all that is sweetest and 
best in life. 


~ 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
Then hasten to fresh labor, to thresh, and reap, 


Then bid the new year welcome, and let the old 
year go. Selected. 
® © 


A THOUSAND RED STOCKINGS. 


F a Christmas visitor could have looked 

through the roofs of Boston on Christmas 

night he might have thought that a race of 
giants had made an incursion into the old town. 
Scattered through the poorest tenements of the 
city were a thousand red stockings. Each was 
a yard and a quarter long, and large enough 
for the biggest giant of the biggest show on 
earth, and each was literally running over 
with the sort of presents poor children dream 
about. 

The red stockings were the happy device of 
the District Nursing Association. As the 
nurses went about from tenement to tenement 
during November, they made notes of the chil- 
dren not likely to have any Christmas of their 
own. The notes, written on big tags attached 
to the stockings, read like this: 

“Tena Dennik, 110 .Tufts Street, is a little 
Dutch girl, six years old. The family has not 
been long in this country, and the father has 
been unable to get work. They live in a dark, 
cheerless court, and are very poor.’’ 

A thousand such tags—a thousand big stock- 
ings, and a thousand boys and girls who had 
always had plenty of Christmas presents! Was 
not this a fine combination? So the week 
before Christmas the stockings were to be 
found in nurseries and bedrooms where sun- 
shine and comfort reigned. Then, on Christ- 
mas eve, they were scattered far and wide in 
the dreary rooms where poverty, and perhaps 
sickness, made life hard even for little children. 

When the stockings were unpacked, what 
wonders came forth! There were dolls and 
mittens and boxes of candy and picture-books 
and games and Teddy bears and warm sweaters 
and skates and scores of other pleasurable 
things. Moreover, while Mary Brown was 
filling the stocking for Lena Dennik, Mary’s 
father was finding work for Lena’s father, and 
nine hundred and ninety-nine other folk were 
awakening to sympathy with others not so 
fortunate as they. So the big red stockings 
were good Christmas missionaries. 
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1811 — 1911— 2011. 


E stand this week on an eminence, 
W looking backward and forward a hun- 

dred years. From what has been and 
from what is, some theory of what is to be 
may be formulated. 

Men in active life in 1811 thought they were 
living in a grand and awful time; in the period 
a few years earlier, Wordsworth thought that 
to be alive was bliss, 

But to be young was very heaven! 

This view of the value of life at any given 
time suggests that thoughtful persons regard 
the material surroundings as of less consequence 
than the spiritual. It was the struggle for 
human rights in the French Revolution that 
made life seem so attractive to Wordsworth. 
The echo of that struggle, the first sounds of 
which came from the shot at Concord bridge, 
—‘the shot heard round the world,’’ — was 
still reverberating a hundred years ago. The 
Napoleonic wars had not sufficed to silence it, 
even though Waterloo was only four years 
distant and Europe was in arms. The United 
States, too, was then on the verge of war with 
Great Britain to assert its rights to the free 
seas. 

In the present year of grace we have the 
steamship and railway, the electric telegraph 
and telephone, and the electric cars, not to 
mention the automobiles and the fiying- 
machines. These material things have had a 
wonderful effect on the minds of men, for they 
have made the nations of the world neighbors. 
Instead of war, they are now thinking of peace 
and brotherly love. Wordsworth would have 


regarded this as of greater importance than the 
conquest of material things represented by new 
inventions. 

How about 2011? As men are talking peace 
and thinking peace as never before, and as men 
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are dreaming of religious union in a way that 
was not thought of a generation ago, the future 
is bright with promise for that reign of uni- 
versal law in the federation of the world for 
which Tennyson longed in his youth. 
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BETTER THAN BANKRUPTCY. 


st] WISH I could go through bankruptcy,” Olive 

murmured, whimsically, as she opened her 
desk and shook her head at a heap of letters. 
Then she glanced at the surprised old lady by the 
window, and added, “I mean in my correspond- 
ence, grandma.” 

Madam Keith counted seven stitches in the tiny 
white hood she was knitting for her newest grand- 
child before she looked up. The eyes behind her 
spectacles were always keen, and just now lighted 
with a reminiscent twinkle. 

“About forty years ago I learned better than 
that,” she said. 

“But think of the relief!” Olive persisted. 
‘“‘Here’s a perfectly beautiful letter from a friend 
out West—and it’s one year old. When it first 
came I was bubbling over with things to say to 
her, but I didn’t write, and didn’t write, and the 
longer I waited the harder it was to explain, and 
now I ean’t explain—that’s all. And that’s a 
sample of the letters in this pack. I want to 
begin over on a clean slate. You see, bankruptcy 
just suits my case.” 

The old lady shook her head. ; 

“Guess they’d all think when they were notified 
that if owing letters to them had been such a 
burden they wouldn’t risk troubling you again. 
You make me think of myself at your age, child. 
I was happy-go-lucky, too. People -had always 
forgiven me, you see, and met me half-way when 
I got good and ready to answer a letter or pay a 
visit, and I suppose I'was spoiled. Then I married, 
and started life among strangers. We lived in a 
small town,—Brunsville,—and it was eight months, 
Iremember, that I put off calling on a little woman 
who had moved into our neighborhood after we 
settled there, At last I got round to it—and what 
a stiff call it was! The next day a jolly woman 
whom I liked came to see me, greatly amused. She 
said that for most a year Mrs. Hess had been mad 
as a hornet at me for not calling on her, and now 
she was madder than ever because I had.” 

. “But why madder than ever?” 

“That’s just what I learned that day. Nobody 
wants to be written to or visited as a duty, and 
after a thing has been put off and put off, and 
you’ve done other things in preference to it for 
weeks and months, it gets into that pigeonhole, 
no matter how many pretty words you use to 
explain. Now I really tried to make friends with 
Mrs. Hess after that, and she wouldn’t. The ex- 
perience was unpleasant, but it did me good. 

“Another thing that helped in my reform was a 
motto that this same jolly woman quoted to me. 
I thought so much of it that I lettered it on a card 
and hung it up. I think I won’t tell what it is. 
I’m going to send it to you when I go home.” 

A few days after her departure, Olive received 
asmall package which contained a piece of yel- 
lowed cardboard, lettered in quaint old fashion, 
but to Olive it seemed worthy of a place on the 
wall directly over her desk, and from that point it 
speaks to her effectively now, day afterday. This 
is its message: 

“Do it before you have to apologize.” 


NOBODY TOLD. 


E associate courage and reticence with the 

highest type of character. Courage is most 
often displayed when something must be done, 
and done quickly; and reticence, although not so 
spectacular, is usually manifested by men or 
women of noble family traditions and high train- 
ing. Of less disciplined folk we say critically, 
“They tell all they know, and more, too!” 

But no sooner have we settled a generalization 
in regard to human nature in given conditions 
than an exception arises to destroy it. 

A few months ago an ocean steamer with a 
thousand passengers on board was three days out 
from New York on the way to Liverpool when the 
chief engineer discovered fire in one compartment 
of the hold. The work of subduing the fire could 
not begin too soon. Hatches were battened down 
and sealed, that not an ounce of air should feed the 
hungry flame. Steam was pumped in. Smoke was 
pumped out. As the heat still increased, carbonic- 
acid gas was injected in large quantities. That at 
last stopped the rise of temperature in the venti- 
lating stacks. 

Meantime, upon the discovery of the fire, the 
order had been given: “Tell every officer and 
every member of the crew, including stewards and 
stewardesses ; but caution them that no word of 
the accident be breathed to any passenger.” So 
the days passed—slowly, anxiously, silently, for 
the scores of men and women to whom the safety 
and the service of the ship’s company were en- 
trusted; pleasantly and without care for the pas- 
sengers. The twenty stewardesses, as if to 
disprove woman’s proverbial inability to keep a 
secret, went on their placid, helpful way. There 
were double hours of duty for every one. No one 
of the company’s servants undressed for five 
nights. Chief engineer and captain had but two 
hours’ sleep in the five days. 

When the Liverpool dock was reached, the 
secret had been kept. Not a passenger had 
dreamed of danger. Not a nervous woman had 
been made ill by apprehension. Not a child 
had been less merry because there was a monster 
eating at the heart of the ship. 

When the last person and the last piece of lug- 
gage were landed, the moment came to open the 
hold. The hatch was lifted, and with a roar the 
flames leaped high above the upper deck. But 
the Liverpool fire department made short work of 
them. The great ship and its resources had 
stood the test. The men and women who served 
it had proved themselves as stanch as its steel. 

Moreover, when some one praises them for 
courage and silence, they enter a slow, English 
protest, “Oh, that’s all in our job!” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








Great Gift for Peace.—Mr. Andrew 

Carnegie has transferred to a board of 
trustees $10,000,000 in five per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds, the revenue from which is to be 
used to hasten the abolition of international 
war, and to establish a lasting world-wide 
peace. The trustees—27 in number, with 
Senator Root of New York as their president— 
are to have the largest liberty in the expendi- 
ture of the half million dollars annually which 
the fund will yield. It is intended that the 
foundation shall be perpetual; and the donor, 
looking forward to a time when the primary 
purpose of abolishing war shall be achieved, 
provides in his trust deed that the revenue 
shall then be devoted to the banishment of 
‘the next most degrading evil or evils, the 
suppression of which would most advance the 
progress, elevation and happiness of man.’’ 
Included among the trustees in whose hands 
this great fund is placed are leading statesmen, 
diplomatists, lawyers, educators, business men 
and others. e 


= British Elections leave the political 
parties in almost exactly the same position 
which they held when Parliament was dissolved. 
In the old Parliament, the government strength 
was 397, made up of 275 Liberals, 40 Labor 
members, 71 Nationalists and 11 Independent 
Nationalists; and there were 273 Unionists. 
This gave the government a majority of 124, 
whenever all parties to the coalition voted 
together. In the new Parliament, there will 
be 272 Liberals, 42 Labor members, 76 Nation- 
alists, and 8 Independent Nationalists; and 
there will be 272 members of the opposition, or 
Unionist party. This will give the govern- 
ment coalition 398 votes and a government 
majority of 126. ° 


a Conspiracy.’’—The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has given 
a decision in the so-called Kissel and Harned 
case which has an important bearing upon 
prosecutions under the Sherman antitrust act. 
In this case, which grew out of the closing of 
the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company’s 
refinery by the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, it was claimed by the defendants, and 
the claim was sustained in the lower court, 
that as the case was begun more than three 
years after the formation of the conspiracy 
complained of, prosecution was barred by the 
statute of limitations. But the Supreme Court 
has reversed this ruling on the ground that, 
while a contract of partnership is instanta- 
neous, the partnership itself may continue for 
years, and that a conspiracy is a partnership 
for criminal purposes. The statute of limita- 
tions, therefore, cannot be pleaded on the 
ground that three years had passed since the 
conspiracy was entered. into, but only on 
the ground that three years had passed since 
the acts contemplated or set on foot by the 
conspiracy had ceased to be done. 


ih 


—— Naval Power.—The computation 
of the sea strength of the navies of the 
world, made annually by the Navy Depart- 
ment, shows that, measured by aggregate ton- 
nage, by the strength of officers and men, 
and by the number of battle-ships of 10,000 
or more tons’ displacement, exclusive of Dread- 
noughts, the United States is now the second 
naval power in the world. Germany comes 
next, and France fourth. Great Britain con- 
tinues to be more than equal to the next two 
powers combined. Only Great Britain, the 
United States and Germany now possess 
Dreadnoughts. Great Britain has eight, and 
the other two powers four each. 


pium-Smoking to be forbidden in 

China.—The long agitation of the anti- 
opium societies in China has borne fruit in the 
passage by the national assembly, by an almost 
unanimous vote, of resolutions abolishing the 
transportation of opium from one province to 
another after July, 1911, and forbidding the 
planting of the seed and the smoking of opium 
after January, 1912. The resolutions also 
direct the foreign board to seek the abrogation 
of the opium treaty with Great Britain. 
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ee Deaths.—Joel Cook, Republican 
Representative in Congress from the 2d 
Pennsylvania district, and for more than 40 years 
on the editorial staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, died December 15th, aged 68 years. — 
Sefior Don Anibal Cruz, for the last three years 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary from Chile to the United States, died 
suddenly at Washington December 18th, aged 45 
years. ——Brig.-Gen. Henry Cornelius Has- 
brouck, U. 8. A., retired, died December 18th, 
aged 71 years. He served through the Civil 


War and the war with Spain, and was com- 
mandant at West Point, 1882-8. He was retired 
at his own request in 1903, after more than 40 
years’ service. , 
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Fils Old Mine Shafts.—In the Wit- 
watersrand, South Africa, an interesting 
method of filling worked-out shafts with sand, 
for the greater security of the miners and the 
promotion of better circulation of air, has re- 
cently been introduced. Wherever a proper 
slope can be obtained, the sand is carried by a 
current of water to the head of the shaft, but 
in all cases water is employed to deposit the 
sand in the worked-out shafts from sand-bins 
at the top. The water is pumped out of the 
mine as fast as it has done its work. Among 
the advantages of the system is the fact that it 
removes the unsightly and obstructing dumps 
round the mines, for these dumps supply the 
sand used for filling. 
& 

Practical Test.—Those in charge of the 

great work at Panama are not content to 
depend wholly upon the theories and figures 
of the engineers. The 
illustration shows the 
practical test to which 
one of the gate-valves 
in the Gatun locks 
was recently subjected. 
Upon it was piled pig 
iron to the weight of 
270 tons—a :..° greater 
pressure than the water will ever e>..7¢ upon it. 
Of course the valve will be upright when in 
place in the lock. In the illustration it lies 
upon its side. ® 


pene Day.—In England there is talk of 
employing arc-lamps to illuminate tennis- 
courts and cricket-fields, so that those games 
may be carried on outdoors, in the cool of the 
evening, until bedtime. The soft light of mer- 
cury vapor-lamps is regarded by some as pecul- 
iarly suited for the illumination of fields for 
outdoor sports at night, such as baseball, foot- 
ball, cricket, and athletic contests. There is a 
wide field here for the illuminating engineer, 
and thus the era of electric day is heralded. 
& 

he Banana in Medicine.—Recent ex- 

periments indicate that the juice of the 
banana may be efficacious in the treatment of 
diphtheria and other maladies of the throat. 
A substance resembling pepsin, and -called 
bromelin, has been isolated from banana juice, 
and has been shown to possess the property of 
dissolving albuminaceous matter, such as forms 
the obstructing membrane characteristic of diph- 
theria. Doctor Flascher employs a sirup made 
from bananas in cases of bronchial affection. 
A crystalline substance called mannitol is ob- 
tained from the banana, and is employed in 
the composition of various remedies for throat 
and lung troubles. ° 





he Atmosphere of Venus.—Astrono- 
mers have long been aware that Venus 
possesses an abundant atmosphere, but few 
opportunities for measuring its extent are pre- 
sented. On July 26th last the rare phenomenon 
of the occultation of a fairly bright star by Venus 
afforded such an opportunity, and it was taken 
advantage of by Messrs. Baldet, Quénisset and 
Antoniadi. The star occulted was Eta Gemi- 
norum. On emerging from behind the planet, 
it continued to gain brightness during between 
one and a half and two seconds. From this is 
deduced the conclusion that the height of the 
atmosphere on Venus, where it yet remains 
dense enough perceptibly to absorb the light of 
a star, is from 50 to 70 miles. 
& 
asonwork in Winter.— Chief Engi- 
neer Rabut of the street department of 
Paris has demonstrated by a long series of ex- 
periments the efficiency of anhydrous carbonate 
of soda as an agent permitting the preparation 
of mortar for building even in the coldest 
weather. The results are said to be superior to 
those obtained by the use of warm water, of 
alcohol, of sea-salt, or any other mixture 
hitherto employed. Not only does the addition 
of the soda prevent the ill effects of low temper- 
atures upon the mortar, but causes it to set and 
harden more quickly than it otherwise would. 
The masons employing this process wear rubber 
gloves to prevent inflammation of the skin. 
& 


ge eae Concealed Coal-Field.—One 
of the most important subjects discussed at 
the recent meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Sheffield 
was the “concealed coal-field’’ which has been 
discovered underlying parts of Yorkshire, Not- 
tinghamshire and Derbyshire. Professor Ken- 
dall, who was one of those who had announced 
the probable existence of this great deposit be- 
fore its actual discovery, explained its geolog- 
ical origin, and the reasons why it has remained 
hidden beneath superposed rock. He assured 
his hearers that this new coal-field would prove 
to be the ‘‘hope and support of industrial Eng- 
land in the future’; and Professor Coleman 
said that its importance was not confined to 
England, but affected Europe as a whole. 
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T’S so easy 

for any boy 
to make bigger 
and bigger pay 
all the time—if 
he only starts on 
the right track. 
Select the line of work you would 
rather do than anything else—refer to 
the Salary Raising Coupon—and then 


let the I. C. S. give you expert training 
in that particular line. 
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It is the boy who has right training in 
a special line—who can do some one 
thing well—who succeeds in this world 
—who forges ahead of ordinary, un- 
trained boys—and gets bigger and big- 
ger money as he grows older. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton have helped thou- 
sands of boys to raise their salaries. 
Mark the attached coupon and let the 
I. C. S. help YOU. No need to leave 
home or buy a book—spare time is all 
that’s required. 





Consult your parents and mail the 
coupon to-day. 


(Salary Raising Coupon) 
SSSSSCSSSSSSSSHSSEE SESE SSS esses ese ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Bex 882 , Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further ob 
my part, how I can C= 444 the ion, trade 
or profession before which I have marked X. 
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Automobile Running Civil Serviee 

Mine Superintendent Architect Spanish 
Mine Foreman Chemist French 

Plumbing, Steam Fitting} Languages— ~ German 
Conerete Construction Banking Italian 

Civil Engineer Building Contractor 









Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
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Mechanical Engineer 
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‘THIS splendid gelatine preparation 
will tell its own story better than 
we can tell it if you give it a chance. 

It is made from our regular Minute 
Gelatine Plain, pure gelatine of the high- 
est quality. To this we add the following 
pure fruit flavors : s/rawbherry, raspberry, 
chocolate, cherry, pistachio,lemon,orange. 
The package bears our historic Minute 
Man and is labeled. 


Minute Gelatine 


FLAVORED. 


To PREPARE: Simply dissolve the con- 
tents of the 10c. package in a pint of ' 
boiling water and set tocool. These pure 
fruit flavorings not only flavor, but pro 
duce different colors, making a beautif: 
dessert. 

Minute Gelatine Flavored is one of the 
articles that a housewife ought always 
to have on hand, as it is always ready 
for instant use and you are prepared for 
any emergency. Nothing could be more 
delicious, wholesome or enjoyable, and 
every body likes it. 


10c. a Package. 


If unable to get it from your grocer, send 
his name and loc. for a full-sized package 
by mail and Minute Man Cook Book Pree. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 


























Places in our hands the remainder of Their Greatest Publication 
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Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in half Morecco. 
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STAMMER 
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TO AN OLD SHOE 
Vit AE ABLE EE TmMSDIEY 


ou me ¥ 








E’VE walked the ways of life, old shoe, 
The rough and smooth together; 
I’ve kept you under foot, ’tis true, 
But you’ve been honest leather. 


You’ve not refused to take the dust, 
Your shining surface soiling; 

You've been a friend that I could trust, 
In pleasure or in toiling. 


You’ve borne the brunt of many a blow 
By foes for me intended ; 

You’ve never kicked a fallen foe, 
Though me you’ve oft defended. 


You pinched me some when you were new, 
Ere we had learned each other ; 

But now you fit my foot, old shoe, 
As brother unto brother. 


But now you’re wrinkled, old and gray, 
Too shabby to be mended; 

T’i! fling you out beside the way 
That by your help I’ve wended. 


And then, I wonder if some day, 
When I am old and faded, 

Like you I’ll thus be thrown away 
By those whom I have aided. 


Then let it be beside the route 
Of some divine endeavor, 

O’er which the feet that wore me out 
Pass on and up forever. 


THE COMPASS. 


T was the last day of Warren 
| Butler’s vacation, and the 

last day before he was to 
start for his new employment 
in New York. He had been 
spending his outing in a camp 
in the mountains, so that he 
might have the benefit of all 
the country air possible before 
cooping himself up in an office in the city. 

The pastor of his mother’s church was with 
him. The clergyman was fond of hunting and 
fishing, and his interest in these things made 
it possible for him to get into closer touch with 
many of his parishioners than if he had not 
eared for outdoor life. Warren liked him for 
it, and man and youth were on terms of friendly 
intimacy whenever they were in the woods. 
At home Warren was a little shy of the clergy- 
man, for then, as he would have put it, the 
pastor was ‘‘working at his trade.’’ 

The two were sitting on a log before their 
tent as the afternoon was wearing away. 
Warren was looking across the valley and 
watching the shadows of the clouds chase one 
another over the fields, noting now and then 
the varying shades of green as the wind ruffled 
the leaves in the forest beyond. He liked the 
open, and now that he was to leave it for the 
barrenness and confinement of the town, there 
was as much regret in his heart as can find 
lodgment in a youth who has his life before 
him. 

The clergyman also, looking over the hills 
and far away, saw the perils that encompass 
a young man alone in a great city. Finally he 
spoke, gently and confidently. 

“T hope you will continue to go to church 
when you get to New York,’’ he said. 

The boy hesitated. He was evidently think- 
ing. Finally he said, ‘‘Well, I don’t really 
know. I wonder sometimes if the men who 
are making the most stir in New York are 
those who go most regularly to church. It 
seems to me that a good many of them have 
something better to do with their time. If I 
am to succeed, I shall have to work hard and 
make my time count as much as possible.’’ 

The minister made no reply for a time. 
There was silence for a considerable space. 
Then again the elder man spoke: 

**Did I ever tell you the story of your uncle? 
He died before you were born, and I think 
you never knew much about him. He was 
fond of hunting, as you are, and he was also 
high-spirited and independent. 

“He was with a guide after deer in the 
north woods one fall. They got so deep into 
the forest that they lost their way. Neither 
could~ recognize any landmarks, even when 
they climbed a tree to look over the surround- 
ing country. They agreed to separate, the 
guide to go in one direction and your uncle in 
another, and the one who first found ary 
familiar trail or landmark was to go back for 
the other. Enough snow had fallen since they 
lost their way to make this easy, and it was 
growing colder, so that their tracks would not 
disappear. 

‘*Your uncle was sure that the way he se- 
lected was right. He had often said he never 
knew his sense of direction to be at fault. He 
walked for two or three hours without seeing 
any familiar thing. He had a compass with 
him, but he was so positive he was headed 








right that he did not look at it. Finally it 
began to get dark, and at last he decided to 
consult the compass, just to make sure. 

‘*He leaned his rifle against a tree, and after 
going some distance from it, took out the com- 
pass. It showed that he had been travelling 
north, when he was certain that he had been 
going south. 

‘*He did not believe the compass. It must 
be out of order. To prove it, although he was 
chilled to the bone, he took it apart to find 
why the needle was stuck and persisted in 
pointing in the wrong direction.’’ 

The minister paused a moment, and Warren 
was on the point of exclaiming, ‘ ‘How foolish !’’ 
for he knew the trustworthiness of a compass ; 
but he checked himself as the story was re- 
newed. 

“The next morning,’’ said the minister, ‘‘the 
guide, with the help he had secured, found 
your uncle frozen to death, with the dismantled 
compass lying in the snow beside him.’’ 

The minister made no further reference to 
the matter which had led to the telling of the 
story, nor did the boy; but the next day, when 
they came out of the woods, and it was time to 
say: good-by, Warren held out his hand and 
shook the minister’s heartily. ‘‘I want to thank 
you for the story that you told me yesterday,’’ 
he said. And then he added, ‘‘I think when 
I get to New York I shall stick to the com- 


pass. 
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BABOONS AND TIGER. 


VIDENCE of the baboon’s loyalty to a com- 
E rade and courage in the face of the tiger, 

the most dreaded animal of the South African 
veldt, is given by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, the ex- 
plorer, in his “Jock of the Bushveldt.” As Sir 
Percy’s party was passing along a ridge, its atten- 
tion was called to a troop of baboons in the ravine 
below. 


The baboons had evidently been quite close to 
us, writes the yee On being warned by their 
eg | they had stolen quietly away, and were 
then disappearing into the timbered depths of the 
ravine. e sat still to watch them come out on the 
opposite side a few minutes later and clamber up 

e rocky face, for they were always worth watch- 
ing; bu while we watched, the stillness was 
broken by an agonized scream,—horribly human 
in its expression of terror,—followed by roars, 
barks, bellows and screams from scores of voices 
in every key; and the crackle of breaking sticks 
and the rattle of stones added to the medley of 
sound as the baboons raced out of the wood and 
up the bare rocky slope. 

“What is it?” ‘““What’s the matter?” ‘There’s 
something after them!” “Look! look!” “There 
they come!” burst from one and another of us as 
we watched the extraordinary scene. 

The cries from below seemed to waken the whole 
mountain; great booming “Waughs!” came from 
the different places far apart and ever so high up 
the face of the berg; each big roar seemed to act 
like a trumpet-call and bring forth a multitude of 
others; the air rang with bewildering shouts and 
echoes volleying round the kloofs and faces of the 
berg. The strange thing was that the baboons 
did not continue their terrified scramble up the 
mountain, but once out in the brush, they turned 
and rallied. perming an irregular semicircle, the 
faced down the hill, thrusting their heads forwa 
with sudden jerks as if to launch their cries with 
greater vehemence, and feinting to charge, pher 
showered loose earth, stones and débris of 
sorts down with awkward underhand scrapes of 
their forepaws, and gradually but surely de- 
— to within a dozen yards of the edge of the 

ush. 

“Baas, baas, the tiger! Look, the tiger, there, 
there on the rock below!” 

Jim shot the words out in vehement gusts, choky 
with excitement; and true enough, there the tiger 
was. The long, spotted body was crouched on a 
flat rock just below the baboons; he was broad- 
side to us, with his fore quarters slightly raised, 
and his face turned toward the baboons; with 
wide-opened mouth he snarled savagely at the ad- 
vancing line, and with right aw raised made 
threatening dabs in their direction. His left paw 
pinned down the body of a baboon. 

‘The voices from the mountain boomed louder 
and nearer us; clattering and scrambling down 
the face came more and more baboons. There 
must have been hundreds of them; the semicircle 
grew thicker and blacker, more and more threat- 
ening, foot by foot closer. The tiger raised him- 
self a little more, and took swift looks from side 
to side across the advancing front, and then his 
nerve went, and with one spring he shot from the 
rock into the bush. 

There was an instant forward rush of the half- 
moon, and the rock was covered by roaring ba- 
boons, swarming over their rescued comrade; and 
a moment later the crowd scrambled up the slope 
again, taking the tiger’s victim with them. In 
that ery rabble I could ory out nothing; 
but all the Kafirs maintained that they could see 
the mauled one dragged along by its arms by two 
others, much as a child might be helped up-hill. 
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THE CLOSEST CALL. 


OCTOR Grenfell, whose work among the 
Labrador people has made him their friend 
and confidant, records in “Down to the 

Sea” the story of an elderly skipper of the “closest 
call” he ever had in his seafaring life. 


Well, zur, I thinks it were one time I was out 
in that same old H . We was away off the 
Funk Islands, and the swiles [seals] was away 
again to the nor’ard; at least, so it seemed to us. 
But the wind held to the nor’ard day after day, 
and we was losing ground that fast in the running 
ice that there was nothing for it but to hitch her 
on to an iceberg. 

There was one about sixty feet or more high 
as we was driving by, and there were two grand 

innacles on it. So a dozen of us landed on the 

joe, and got alongside as best we could. Wi’ our 
axes we cut steps up the side of un, till us got 
safely on ’is shoulder, and then passes our bight 
line round one pinnacle, an’ hauls the big hawser 
home, and made fast. Meanwhile the ice had 
been ————' pretty fast wi’ the breeze, and all 
of a suddent the berg got clear and was floating 
in open water. 

There was a heavy swell running, and as soon 
as ever she shook free, down she started to go. 
Our schooner were away to leeward the whole 
length o’ the line, and there were ne’er a boat 
afloat. Well, zur, t’ berg went down that slow 
and that steady us didn’t notice it till us was almost 
down to the water, so that I had hardly time to 
sing out, “Hang on to the line, boys!” when the 
first sea broke right over us. 

Only one man had let go, and, luckily enough 
for him, the sea jammed him in against a sharp 
ledge of ice wi’ the hawser taut against his legs. 





She didn’t stay down a minute, however; indeed, 
she must ha’ gone level wi’ the surface, I supposes, 
and then up she starts to come again, just as she 
went down, that solemn and that slow, as if the 
whole world belonged to her. 

When we had found out where we was again, 
we were well up in the air, and a boat was pulling 
towards us for all she was worth. 

Old Uncle Pete just said in his slow old way, 
“Tt don’t seem as if us is going to be lost this time 
after all, do it, skipper?’ é said it that droll I 
had to stop and laugh in spite o’ having to tie the 
small line to the hawser and let all hands poles 
into the boat. We was soaked through, and cold, 
too, and there wasn’t no time to waste, anyhow, 
- J = old berg were on ’er way down again 
a 


ead. 
As it were, howsomever, the hawser held on 










to the pinnacles, and us had just time to get clear 
before another sea broke over her. 
Yes, 0’ course she might ha’ tipped over; many 
of ’em does, as you says, but then, you see, she 
didn’t, and that’s all about it. 
3 A PARTING 28 
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OD keep you, friend! We may not know 
All that this parting means for you and me, 
And what things sorrowful and sad may be 
In wait for our uncertain steps, and so 
God keep you, friend! 


God keep you, friend! We may not see 
By any strain of forward-peering eyes 
Where our divided paths converge, and lies 
That larger place where our two ways agree. 
God keep you, friend! 


God keep you, friend! Your loyal heart 
And strong, unfailing arm has helped me stand, 
Where I had slipped unsteadied by your hand; 
No strength have I to leave you as we part— 
God keep you, friend! 


God keep you, friend! Into His care, 
More vigilant and tender still than yours, 
Which potently through time and space endures, 
Do I, a weakling, trust you with this prayer, 
God keep you, friend! 


God keep you, friend! Your presence still, 
Ennobling and encircling, frank and free, 
Above all fear and change abides with me; 

For you—in weal and woe, through good and ill, 

God keep you, friend! 
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MERLE’S ECONOMIES. 


$ HIS is a mighty good cake, Merle. Did you 

make it, dear?” asked Mr. Wilkins of his 

wife. She shook her head. “No,” she 
answered. “I bought it at Touthson’s.” When 
Mr. Wilkins suggested mildly that Touthson’s was 
regarded as rather extravagant, his wife made 
the astonishing statement that she knew it, but 
she was never going to be economical again. 


“What a resolution for a Mrs. Newlywed! I 
cuppeee that you are aware that my salary doesn’t 
attract general attention on account of its size.” 

“T know that we ought to be careful about ex- 
penses, because you don’t get nearly so much 
money as you deserve. But it’s no use for me to 
try to economize. Just let me tell you all I’ve 
been through pee. 

“This mornin decided to make a cake. I 
found a receipt that sounded good, and I thought 
that by ae out two of the eggs and half the 
butter it would be a lot cheaper and more whole- 


some. 

“You never saw such a looking cake. Fit for 
nothing but chicken-feed, and we don’t happen to 
keep chickens in our five-room fiat.” erle 
laughed a bit tremulously. 

“But that was only the be nning of my trouble. 
You know I was invited to the Hillards to lunch- 
eon to-day, and I put on my wistaria chiffon. I 
looked so very dressed up in it that I felt like tele- 
phoning for a taxi-cab, but I thought it would be 
extravagant, so I went on the street-car. 

“Just as I alighted, an enormous draft-horse 
came by and stepped into a puddle and splashed 
me from head to foot. O Lawrence, I was a 
sight when I went into the Hillards’ house! The 
maid wi off some of the mud, but of course 
—— all those elegantly gowned women who had 
come in their carriages and autos, I looked terri- 
bly bedraggled. I left early and decided that it 
doesn’t Prey to save cab fare and ruin the best 
clothes I have.” 

“Hard luck, Merle, still I don’t think your ex- 
periences argue against the general practise of 
economy.” 

“When I got home,” continued Merle, appar- 
ently oblivious to her husband’s sage remark, “I 
felt I must do something to make up for the mis- 
fortunes of the day, so I got out that coat of yours 
that you intended to send to the cleaners and 
rubbed the spots with some cleansing fiuid. I 
thought it foolish to pay to have a fine new coat 
like that cleaned all over just on account of two 
little spots. 

“I got it so wet that I had to press it, and O 
Lawrence, I’m dreadfully sorry, but it’s all the 
fault of that electric iron you bought, which gets 
so much hotter than any one expects. I burned a 
great big hole in the coat!” 

“Not the coat to my new tweed suit?’ 

“Yes,” admitted Merle, ruefully, and Lawrence 
expressed his feelings in a long, ow whistle. 

“You are quite right, dear,” he said, after a 
moment’s tense silence; “economy is poor busi- 
ness. Don’t let’s have any more of it!” 
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JOHNNY’S COUP. 


OHNNY was in disgrace. He had been sum- 
J marily tried. convicted, and was now waiting 

apprehens' ely the execution of the sentence. 
Contrary to the laws and statutes of this free 
country, Johnny was the victim of star-chamber 
proceedings, his teacher being prosecuting attor- 
ney, judge, jury, and would eventually, when she 
got round to it, execute the sentence. 


The trial had occurred just after school had con- 
vened for the day, but for some unknown reason 
the teacher preferred not to go on with the pun- 
ishment just at that time. It 3 -y possibly leave 
a whole day for the defendant to consider ways 
and means. Much might be done in that time; 
and Johnny’s wits worked overtime in considering 
how he might evade punishment. 

During the course of the morning a happy 
thought occurred to him. The scheme seemed so 
feasible that he chuckled to himself as he thought 
how he was going to outwit the teacher. He was 
jubilant at the idea of me oy | merited punish- 
ment, but more so because the teacher, while ad- 





ministering justice, would never know that he 
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was failing to get the full benefits of it. Indeed, 
it was a little dampening to his spirits that the 
teacher must not ever know with what delightful 
ease she had been taken in. 

At noon Johnny proceeded to ca his plans 
into effect. He secured an arm-load of waste 
paper and stuffed it neatly into his trousers and 
stockings, feeling carefully round with his fingers 
to be sure that no opening had been left into 
ee the thin edge of a birch switch could pen- 


etrate. 

All the afternoon Johnny moved round in sack- 
cloth and ashes. No monk of old suffered more 
in his hair shirt than did Johnny in his peer 
a em .. The day was hot and the perspiration 

rickled down his legs; he never knew that paper 

wads had so many sharp corners. e his 
schoolmates played ball, he sat off in the distance, 
sullen and unapproachable. 

The afternoon wore on and the torture became 
almost unbearable. Only the thoughts of the 
| effects of a sound pce nn) BY enna 
him. ore than once he was tempted to disgorge, 
but he stuck to his colors. 

When the rest of the pupils were dismissed at 
four o’clock, he felt his hour approaching; and 
when the teacher called him to the front, he went 
forward blithely. He gave a divided attention to 
the usual lecture whic FP peng a thrashings; his 

y 














torment of mind and b was too acute for him 
to take much cognizance of outside influences. 
Finally the lecture came to an end, and the 
teacher stepped to her desk, returning with a long, 
brass-bound ruler. 
“Johnny,” she said, commiseratin Wy “TI don’t 
like to do this, but you have brought it on your- 


self. Hold out your hand!” 
Then Johnny collapsed. 
® & 
NEIGHBORS. 


easily be proved by any observing person. 

Such a one records in the Philadelphia 
Press what he observed in his daily walk in the 
streets of that city. In several cases the good 
manners were of a spontaneous sincerity that 
makes one’s heart glow. 


A hurried man was observed to brush against 
an old woman selling knickknacks, knocking one 
or two small os to the pavement. few 
steps, and he halted, turned, and saw the trivial 
damage inflicted. He hastened back, gathered 
up the envelopes and placed them on the old 
woman’s tray, saying: 

“Pardon me, madam. It was an accident. I 
was in a hurry, and thinking.” 

As he lifted his hat, his eye caught the a 
announcing contents of envelopes. ‘Wait,’ he 
said, handing out a quarter, “my boy can use 
some of these.” 

At Tenth and! Chestnut streets the lamp-post 
was covered with fresh green paint, and a sign 
to that effect. Another man is time a young 
one, in deep thought, would have brushed off a 

share of the paint with his sleeve had not a 
stranger reached out and pushed him off a bit, 
saying, ““Wake up, Bill!” “Bill” looked at the 
sign, grinned sheepishly, and said, ‘Thank you!” 

erhaps the most beautiful incident noticed 
was that of an old lady, a dainty little woman who 
might have floated through the pages of “Cran- 
ford.” Her old-fashioned bonnet, with black 
strings, covered snow-white hair, her cloak a 
frame that was too weak to swing the big door 
she tugged at. Twice she tried, and twice its 
weight thrust her back. Then from the crowd 
stepped a sturdy young fellow. With one hand 
he — the door open, with the other he lifted 
his hat. The old lady fluttered by with a bow and 
smile. Quickly the crowd swallowed them up. 

Surely “And they passed by on the other side” 
could not have been written of this generation. 


Te the world moves and grows better can 
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A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


Te knowledge of strange languages is a 
valuable accomplishment. And the moral 
of a tale in Wasp is that the first language, 
that of signs, should not be neglected. 


Mrs. Banks was getting ready to go out. Her 
atient husband waited in the are, watching 
er complete her toilet. By the extraordinary 
contortions of her neck, he concluded that she 
was trying to get a glimpse of the back of her 
new blouse, and by the tense lines about her lips 
he concluded her mouth was full of pins. 
“Umph— goof — suff — wuff —sh — fispdg?”’ she 


sked. 
“Yes, dear,” he agreed. “It looks all right.” 
“Ouff—wun—so—gs—mf—ugh—ight?” was her 
next remark. 
Bie it would look better if you did that,” 
he nodded, “but it fits very nicely as it is.” 
a. gasped, and emptied the pins into her 


nds. 

“T’ve asked you twice to raise the blinds so 
that I can get more light, James!” she exclaimed. 
“Can’t you understand plain English?” 
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LETTING HIMSELF GO. 


Te Hamlins had done their best to enter- 
tain Mr. William Howes of Cherryville 
during his week’s stay in the city, but they 
felt at the last that perhaps, after all, he had not 
enjoyed the sightseeing. 


“He kept referring to things in Cherryville as 
so far superior to anything we could show him,” 
said Mrs. Hamlin to Squire Lapham later in the 
season. “I did think perhaps the eighteen-story 
building we took him over would impress him a 
little, but it didn’t.” 

“Eighteen-story!” said the squire. “That must 
be the building he was —— about in the store 
three different evenings after he went home. He 
spoke for more than an hour each evening, but I 
understood him to say. that it was ‘up’ards of 
thutty’ stories in height, and ‘about half a mile’ in 
length. You see, William is at home now, and he 
- relax without putting any slight on Cherry- 
ville.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, JULY 2. 1. Riddle, griddle. 11. Race, 
URIA grace. 
LINK 43, 1. Tongue. 1. Mettle, metal. 
YAKS 


4. Christmas. 

5. “Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 

6. George Eliot—‘‘Daniel Deronda;”’ Victor 
Hugo—“Les Misérables ;’’ Walter Scott—‘Ivan- 
hoe ;” Thackeray—“ Vanity Fair.” 

7. Lobe, globe; amble, gamble; rate, grate; all, 
gall; low, glow; old, gold ; win, wing; rein, reign; 
rant, grant; hue, huge; finer, ‘fin er; rub, grub; 
lance, glance; fan, fang; litter, gl tter; asp, gasp. 

8. 1. Core, more, ant—cormorant. 11. Purr, cale 
—percale. 


9. Catnip, catamaran, catechize, catechetic, 
ae catboat, catalogue, catalepsy, cata- 
pult, cat’s-eye, caterwaul, cattle, catkin, cata- 
clysm, catoptrics, catling, catadrome, cateran, 
catfish, categorical, catawba, cataract, catbird, 
cataplasm. 

10. Rate, grate; low, glow; lance, glance; 
read, dread; all, gall. . 
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A BEAVER FAMILY. (¢ 
By John Clair Minot. 


NE day Uncle Henry came 
O into the house and asked 

Roger and Katherine if they 
wished to take a walk into the 
woods with him. 

Of course Roger did, and while 
his sister Katherine was not at all 
sure that she cared to see a bear in 
the woods, even when under the 
protection of Uncle Henry and 
Roger, she required no teasing to 
get ready and go along with them. 

They walked through the field 
and across the back pasture, and 
then entered the woods, where 
there was no path, and they had 
to pick their way slowly through 
bushes and over old logs. ‘They 
came to one little brook where a 
fallen tree made a bridge for them, 
and then a little later to another 
brook, which they did not cross. 
They followed along the side of 
this brook until Katherine began 
to get tired. 

‘‘We are almost there,’’ said 
Uncle Henry, “and I’ll carry you 
home if you are tired. Be careful, 
Roger, and make no noise now.’’ 

They crept forward very softly, 
and at last, when they were on the 
side of a hill which looked down 
on the little brook, they paused 
while Uncle Henry went ahead and 
peered through the bushes. 

When he beckoned they ran to 
him, but he raised his hand to warn 
them to be very quiet. 

“See !’? he whispered. 
there !’’ 

Down beside the brook, only a 
few rods away from them, were 
half a dozen strange animals, busy 
on the bank or splashing round 
in a little pond formed by the 
brook. They were dark in color, 
with thick bodies and short legs, 
and they had broad, flat tails half 
as long as their bodies. 

“Oh, what are they?’ whis- 
pered Katherine, who was too 
excited to keep still. 

“TI know,’”’ answered Roger. 
‘*They are beavers.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Uncle Henry. “It 
is a beaver family. Their sense of 
smell is much better than their 
hearing, and as the wind is the 
other way, we have a good chance 
to watch them if we are careful. They are not 
at all common in this section now. Do you see 
the dam they have built of logs and brush and 
mud to form this little pond? And there is 
their house on the other side.’’ 

**Tt looks like a pile of brush,’’ said Roger. 

**Yes, on the outside, but it is well made of 
poles and mud, so that the room inside is a 
large and warm shelter in winter. It is clean, 
too, for the beavers are very neat, and often 
change the grass and weeds which form their 
beds. The only entrance to the house is a long 
passage with an opening under the water, and 
there is probably a second passage from the 
house to another house, or small hiding-place, 
which they have dug out under the roots of 
one of the trees on the bank near by.’’ While 
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A PRECIOUS GIFT. 
By Zitella Cocke. 
Srppese your grandpa said to you 
That, on a certain day, 
A handsome present should be yours, 
Dear me! what would you say? 
A gift'so grand and beautiful, 
And oh, so useful, too, 
And sure to come as is the sun, 
Tell me, what would you do? 
I wonder if you would not ask, 
From morning until night, 
All sorts of questions to find out 
Its size, its weight and height: 
f it was grown upon a tree, 
Or made in shop or store; 
If it had legs; if it had wings; 
Could walk or run or soar; 
Was it a book; a library; 
Perhaps a jewel rare — 
For I asked grandpa everything 
Ever a boy could dare! 
And grandpa answered, “Yes, my boy, 
*Tis all you think or say, 
A book, a jewel, and has wings 
So fast it flies away!” 
And still I wondered, till last night 
He said, “Your gift is near. 
It comes with January’s dawn — 
A precious, bright New Year!” 
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BUYING MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


he told them about the dam and the house 
which the beavers had made with such won- 
derful skill and so much hard work, one of the 
larger beavers stood up on its hind legs, using 
its flat tail as a prop, and began to gnaw ata 
birch-tree. The tree was as large as Uncle 
Henry’s arm, but in a few moments the sharp 
teeth of the busy animal had cut it from all 
sides to a small point in the center. ‘Then the 
beaver gave it a push with its fore paws and 
scampered to safety, while the small tree came 
tumbling down. The little beavers came hur- 
rying from the water to feast upon the bark 
and tender leaves of the tree, and it was plain 
that they greatly enjoyed their luncheon. 

“In the fall,’”’ said Uncle Henry, ‘‘ the 
beavers cut down many trees, especially birch, 
willow and alder, and pile the trunks and 
branches near their house to furnish food for 
the winter. Sometimes they push and drag 
large logs from a long distance through the 
woods or float them along through the water. 
They even dig canals sometimes to use in col- 
lecting their harvest. Many of the logs they 
sink in the water, and in the winter they swim 
about under the ice and drag the small sticks 
or bark to their house to be eaten. They can- 
not stay under the water long without coming 
to the surface or going back through the pas- 
sage to their house for necessary fresh air.’’ 


‘*What a lot they know!’’ said Katherine, 
as they watched the beaver family at its feast. 
The little ones were climbing and rolling over 
their mother and each other like kittens. 

‘‘Indeed they do,’’ said her uncle. ‘‘It is 
hard to believe such animals do not think, as 
people do, for their workmanship and general 
cunning have long been the amazement of all 
who study their habits. Some beaver colonies 
have been found which were hundreds of years 
old. We are lucky to see this family, for they 
do most of their work in the night.’’ 

Suddenly the mother beaver paused and 
looked with innocent, wondering eyes up the 
hillside. She had heard some sound she did 
not like. In a flash she turned and slipped into 
the water, and as she arched her glossy back 
and dived to the bottom, her broad tail came 
down upon the surface with a whack which 
sent the echoes flying through the forest. 

It was plainly a warning which the others 
understood, and each one ducked into the water 
at once. There was no splashing round in 
playful fashion this time, and not one was seen 
again. They had no doubt taken refuge in 
their queer house, or hurried along under the 
water to a safe hiding-place. 

As they walked slowly back to the house, 
Uncle Henry told them many more interesting 
things about the curious animals which they 
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SPENDING THE DAY. 
By Hannah G. Fernald. 


O« Polly goes to spend the day 
Most every week with Aunty May; 
And we all laugh. You wonder why? 
We couldn’t help it if we'd try! 

She packs her bag the night before, 
With half a dozen toys or more, 

A tooth-brush, handkerchief and book, 
And we all look and laugh and look! 


We eat our breakfast very grave, 
For mother says we must behave; 
And Polly bids good-by, and we 

All ask her, will she stay to tea? 
For here’s how Polly spends the day 
Most every week with Aunty May: 
She starts at half past eight, and then — 
Comes running home before it’s ten! 








THE CHILD IN BED. 
By Edith Naomi Hill. 
A soon as the day has quite begun, 
I know I'll see the kindly sun 

Peep gaily o’er my window-sill. 
I think he’s sorry I’m so ill. 
He softly touches my white bed, 
And lingers here upon the spread. 
I hold my hand in his gold light, 
‘It glows all red and warm and bright. 


He kisses all my flowers, too. 

Each pinky rose and gentian blue 

Is glad and proud as she can be, 
And glows and blushes happily. 

And streaming far, one sunbeam bold 
Looks like a dusty hill of gold, 

And there I watch the fairy fay 
Dance up and down the shining way. 
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had seen. But he laughed when 
Katherine wished she could have 
one of the beavers to take as a pet 
to her city home. 


—<er—— 


THE LOST COIN. 
By A. V. L. C. 


HE back porch and shed were 
being torndown. They were 
old and clumsy, a staggering 

line of white joined to a colonial 
house. The space where they had 
stood would be so much better used 
in an old-fashioned garden. Mrs, 
Emery and Winifred stood near by, 
watching the work. 

“This is where great-grand- 
mother used to play, wasn’t it, 
mama ?’’ asked the little girl. 

**Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Emery, 
‘She often told me about her play- 
house here, and her dollies that 
were made of corn-stalks.’’ 

The old steps fell away with a 
crash, and mother and daughter 
stepped back out of the way of 
dust and splinters. When the air 
was clear again Winifred, seeing 
something gleaming dully, jumped 
down and picked up—a ten-cent 
piece ! 

**Look, mamal!’’ she cried. 
*TIsn’t it a queer dime? It’s’’— 
she looked closer—‘‘18 and—1830. 
I never saw one so old as that.’’ 

Mrs. Emery took the coin from 
Winifred’s hand and turned it over 
with interest. 

**Yes, 1830,’’ she said. ‘*Why, 
Winnie, I do believe this is ‘the ten- 
cent piece that never was spent!’ ’’ 

Winifred stared in amazement, 
and her mother went on: 

“T’ve often heard grandma—your 
great-grandmother—tell about it. 
She was ten then, and the dime 
was very bright and shiny., Her 
brother had given it to her as his 
birthday gift. Ten cents meant a 
great deal in those days, for a boy 
on a New Hampshire farm didn’t 
have too many pennies to burn 
holes in his pockets. Great-grand- 
mother was standing at the edge of 
the porch, wondering what she 
should buy with it, and she had 
just made up her mind to get a 
Dutch dolly, not a pretty one like 
your Greta, but a stiff, jointed 
wooden one, with staring eyes, and 
oh, such red cheeks! She had even named her 
Araminta, and planned all her summer dresses, 
when the money seemed to jump from her hand 
and hide itself under the porch floor. How she 
did cry, poor little great-grandmother! But the 
coin never rolled out, and although her father 
bought her that same Dutch dolly later, she 
always wanted her shiny silver money. She 
used to call it ‘the ten-cent piece that never was 
spent,’ and tell us that it was waiting for us.’’ 

‘*And it had to wait until I came, mama!’’ 
cried Winifred. ‘‘I want to keep it.’’ 

“You shall, Winnie,’ said Mrs. Emery. 
“*T’ll have it polished and engraved with great- 
grandmother’s initials,—yours, too, you know, 
for she was another Winifred Patten Emery, 
—and made into a pin for you to wear. Then 
it will truly be as if she had found it and spent 
it for a present for her little namesake.’’ 


———~—~+ Goa. ___—_ 


WHEN NIGHT COMES. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 

know a boy who will forget 
Most all of what he’s told; 

How boys should always lift their caps 
And bow to young and old; 

*Bout shutting doors; and flies and things; 
And scraping off your shoes ; 

To come right straight in, when it pours; 
And sitting still in pews. 


He has his pockets full o’ stuff 
That makes his mother say: 

“O Bobby!” just like that, and go 
And throw it all away. 

And oh, the fearful noise he makes 
A-running up and down! 

He’s pretty sure he’s "bout the worst 
Of any boy in town. 


But after all, his mother comes 
And tucks him up in bed, 

When ev’rything is still and dark ; 
And lots of times she’s said, 

“I wouldn’t change my little lad, 
Who’s tired as can be, 

For any boy in all the land.” 
That’s how she talks to me! 
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| ‘Questions about the contents of this 
I department will be gladly answered. 

















DRAFTING A SHIRT-WAIST 


HERE is hardly anything more interesting 
T in practical sewing than the making of a 
shirt-waist. Home manufacture means 
an advantage in several ways. There is a con- 
siderable saving in expense, even allowing for 
the use of finer materials than in the bought 
waist. An individuality of style and trim- 
ming is also assured, while to have a waist 
that fits well is worth all the work entailed. 
Patterns that you buy fit only after a fashion. 
They are originally drafted for a model figure 
of certain model proportions. Therefore they 
must nearly always be altered more or less. 
The alterations usually require more time than 
the actual sewing, with not 





flat-chested and round-shouldered than where 
full-busted and straight-backed. 
' Always take measurements from the person, 
not from some waist that seems to fit well. 
Where one wears a stitf collar, the size may 
serve as the neck measure, but it is almost the 
only measurement that can be depended upon. 
In drawing curves, try to make them free- 
handed and not forced. Swing the pencil freely 
in the hand with the balance resting on the 
wrist as on a pivot. This will give a better 
curve than when the hand is cramped and the 
pencil moves jerkily half an inch at a time. 
The necessary materials for the pattern are 
a large sheet of Manila paper, a yardstick, and 
a large table upon which to work. After the 
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along the heavy lines. In cutting materials, 
the seams can then be allowed according to the 
fraying quality of the material. A compact 
weave will require less seam allowance than a 
loose weave. For firm material the allowance 
should be one-quarter inch on the neck and 
arm-scye, and three-quarters of an inch on the 
under-arm and shoulder. 

To make the front half of the pattern, draw 
from line 2,—the continuation from the back 
half of the pattern,—and several inches in from 
side of paper, an indefinite vertical line, and 
mark it 3. Mark the angle a. Deduct cj, of 
the back half of the pattern, which is the bust 
line, from the width of one-half the bust. 
Measure this difference from @ on line 2; mark 
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of neck. measure, plus three-fourths of an inch, 
and two inches wide. Mark ABCD. Meas- 
ure down from A on the line A C one-half 
inch; mark with a dot. Measure in from B 
on the line A B one-half inch; mark with a 
dot. Measure in from D on the line C D three 
inches; mark with a dot. Measure up from D 
on the line BD one-half inch; mark with a 
dot. Connect the dots with two long curved 
lines and one short slanting line. Fill in the 
broken lines of the right angle C. 

This forms one-half of ‘the neck band; the 
straight short side indicates the straight of a 
fold of goods. 

As all fancy waists are adapted from the 
plain shirt-waist draft, so all shirt-waist sleeves 

are adapted year after year from 





always satisfactory results. 
The girl who is interested in 
her sewing should learn to draft 
her own shirt-waist pattern. 
The process is quite within the 
comprehension of the average 
girl, and is easily accomplished. 
If made correctly, the plain 
foundation pattern should re- 
quire no alterations. All tai- 
lored and fancy waists may be 
eut from this plain pattern, 
then quickly and boldly sewed 
at the marked seams without 
any necessity for fitting or alter- 
ations. In this way the loss of 
time and waste of nervous force 
in fitting each individual waist 








may be eliminated. 

In drafting a pattern of any 
kind, all measurements nist be 
taken carefully. This is the 
only foundation for a perfectly 














the one sleeve draft. The draft 
given here is planned for this 
season’s style, which is not ab- 
normal in any way, neither 
exceedingly large nor noticeably 
small—just a happy medium. 

The measurements are as fol- 
lows: 

I. Shoulder to elbow (14 in.). 
Measure from bone on shoulder 
to elbow. Elbow to wrist (10 in.). 
Measure from elbow to outside 
bone on wrist. 

Il. Inside seam (18 in.). From 
armpit to bone at base of thumb. 

III. Round arm below shoul- 
der (12in.). Donot draw the tape 
too tight. ‘ 

1V. Round arm below elbow 
(10 in.). Measure the largest 
part, with arm bent up. 

V. Round hand (8 in.). Close 
the hand loosely, with thumb in, 
over knuckles, and tight fit. 


The center or broken draft line 
ab marks the straight of the 








fitting pattern. The girl who 
guesses at a measurement, or 
trusts to her eye for distance, or thinks a half- 
inch, more or less, of no importance, is the girl 
who will eventually wonder why her waist fits 
so badly. 

To be sure, there is room for discrimination, 
judgment and skill, as in any other kind of 
work. A slight error of judgment may cause a 
little trouble; but we learn more often by our 
errors than by our successes. Should the first 
draft not fit perfectly, a girl must not be afraid 
to make a second draft, nor discouraged at her 
apparent failure. The trouble may be that 
some of the measurements have been taken too 
liberally. For instance, the under-arm seams 
may be too high, requiring cutting down at that 
point. This indicates that the ‘‘height of under- 
arm’’ must have been measured incorrectly. 

The girl who is particular will really want to 
draft two patterns, one to test her judgment in 
taking the measurements, and the other to prove 
that she can do what others are doing—make a 
perfect pattern. It is not at all improbable that 
the first draft may be perfect, particularly if the 
girl has been extremely careful in following di- 
rections, and if her judgment has also been good. 

Accuracy of measurement cannot be too much 
emphasized. 

Always work with two tape measures. Pin 
one tightly round the waist at the belt line. 
This defines the lower line in measuring. Use 
the other tape for measuring. While it is not 
impossible to take one’s own measurements, 
still it is wiser to have assistance. 


HOW TO MEASURE. 


HE measurements for the body of the 
= shirt-waist are as follows, the figures 

for a woman of average size being given 
in parentheses for illustration : 


I. Length of back (15 in.). Measure from the 
small bone at the back of the neck to the waist line. 

II. Width of one-half back (7in.). Measure the 
widest part of the back from arm to arm, one- 
fourth of the length of the back below the neck 
bone. 

III. Height of under-arm (8% in.). With the 
arm close down at side, measure from the armpit 
to waist. 

IV. Length of front (17in.). Measure from the 
base of the neck to the waist line, fairly loosely. 

V. Width of one-half chest (734 in.). Measure 
directly across the chest, at a line corresponding 
with that used in getting the width of the back. 

VI. One-half bust (19 in.). Measure loosely 
from the center of the back between the shoul- 
ders, round the fullest part of the bust. The tape 
should be one inch below the armpit and raised 
slightly at the center of the back. 

VII. One-half waist (12% in.). 
and divide by two. 

VIII. One-half neck (6% in.). Measure tight at 
the base of the collar, and divide by two. 


Measure tight, 


As there is a tendency to take too large a 
chest measurement, it is well to remember that 
one-half of the chest measurement should be 
about one-half or three-quarters of an inch 
wider than one-half of the back; also that in 
making the eurve for the upper armhole of the 
front, from E to I, the line must curve slightly 
inward toward the front, or else the waist in 
front, below the shoulder seam, will drop too 
far over the arm. 

Another test measure refers to the front half 
of the pattern, which must be slightly wider 
at the bust line than the back half. Of course 
the difference will be less where a person is 





measurements are taken the pattern can be at 
once drafted upon the Manila paper. 

It is a good plan, however, to draft the pat- 
tern first in miniature on quarter- or eighth- 
inch blotting-paper. In this way the general 
lines become familiar ; mistakes are more notice- 
able, and may be corrected more easily. It will 
then be a very simple matter to transfer the 
draft to Manila paper. 


ON THE MANILA PAPER. 


N working on the Manila paper on the full 
scale be sure that lines are made perfectly 
vertical or horizontal, and not slightly slant- 

ing. A half-inch slant, not perceptible to the 
untrained eye, may throw the pattern out of 
balance and cause puzzling results later. It is 
a simple matter to verify the distance all the 
way down a line with the yardstick. 

In making the back half of the pattern, draw 
the horizontal dotted lines entirely across the 
paper, for future use with the front haif. 
Along the short side of the sheet of Manila 
paper, beginning a few inches from the top, 
draw a vertical line parallel with the edge. 
Mark this 1. 

At right angles with the top point of the line 
1, draw an indefinite dotted line horizontally 
across the paper. Mark this line 2, and mark 
the angle A. 

From A, down on line 1, measure the length 
of the back; mark 6. Divide the length of the 
back A b in two equal parts, and mark the 
center point c. Divide A c in two equal parts, 
and mark the point d. From A measure on 
line 2 one-third of one-half of the neck; mark 
the point e. From e measure up vertically 
one-half inch; mark the point F. Connect A 
and F with a curved line to form the neck. 

From d draw an indefinite, horizontal dotted 
line across the paper. On. this line measure 
the width of one-half of the back; mark the 
point g. 

From g upward draw a vertical dotted line 
the length of Ae, or one-third of one-half of 
the neck, and mark the upper point h. From 
h measure one-half inch to the right, and mark 
a point I. Connect F and I, to form the 
shoulder seam. 

From c draw an indefinite, horizontal dotted 
line across paper. On this line measure from 
c the width of one-half of the back plus one- 
fourth of the width of one-half of the back; 
mark the point j. From b draw an indefinite, 
horizontal dotted line across paper. On this 
line from 6 measure one-half of one-half of the 
waist, plus one inch; mark the point K. Up 
from K, passing through j, draw a slanting 
line the length of the under-arm measurement ; 
mark the point L. This line must at least 
reach j, and should normally extend very 
slightly above it. Connect I G L with a 
curved line for the arm-scye. 

From b measure down-on line 1 four inches; 
mark M. 

From A to K draw a dotted diagonal line; 
continue this line, unbroken, four inches beyond 
K; mark the point N. JoinMandN. Change 
the angle at K toaslight curve. The line b K 
marks the belt line. As will be noticed, the 
capitals mark connecting points of unbroken 
lines which form the pattern. 

After the pattern has been drafted, cut it out 





the point b. From } draw a vertical dotted 
line downward the length of the back; mark 
the lower point c. 

From b measure down on the line b c one- 
fourth of its length; mark d. This should fall 
on the broken line—the continuation of the line 
indicating the width of one-half of the back, 
which at the front is the chest line. Where it 
touches line 3 mark e. 

On bd mark one-third of its length down 
from b; mark this point f. Draw a broken line 
to line 3; mark the point g. On the line ab, 
from a, measure one-third of one-half of the 
neck, mark a point, measure upward from it 
three-fourths inch, and mark I. Down from a 
on line 3, measure one-third ef one-half of the 
neck; mark the point J. Draw a full inner 
curved line from I to J for the neck. 

From I to the broken line fg draw a slanting 
line the length of the shoulder, taking the 
shoulder measure from the back half of draft; 
mark the point K. On the line de measure 
the width of one-half of the chest; mark the 
point L. From J, on line 3, measure down 
the length of the front; mark m. From the 
angle c measure out horizontally one inch; 
mark N. Connect N and m; this line marks 
the belt line. 

From N to the line bc draw a slanting line 
the length of the under-arm measurement ; mark 
O. Connect K L O with a full curved line for 
the arm-scye. From m, on line 3, measure 
down four inches; mark the point P. 

Continue the bust line out from line 3 five- 
eighths inch; mark gq. From J through g¢ 
draw an indefinite slanting line. From J to N 
draw a broken, slanting line; continue this line 
unbroken four inches beyond N; mark R. 

Draw a line from R to P; then a curved 
line to the adjacent slanting line. Mark this 
corner Q. 

Change the angle at N to a slight curve. 
This completes the front half of the draft. 
The seam allowances are the same as for the 
back half. At the center of the front, for a 
box plait and an under hem, allow one and 
one-fourth inches on each front. 

The extra fulness at the bust, allowed by the 
five-eighths-inch extra width at the point Q, 
throws the pattern so that when making plaits in 
the waist proper, they will be almost parallel to 
the upper half of the arm-scye, as well as the 
front box plait. This gives a very graceful 
long line, both to the plaited waist and to the 
waist of striped material. 


LOOSE- OR TIGHT - FITTING. 


F a tight-fitting shirt-waist is desired, the five- 
[eiehtns-inch fulness at Q may be omitted. 

Three-fourths of an inch may also be de- 
ducted from the back half of pattern. To do 
this, measure in from } on the line b K three- 
fourths of an inch; draw a slanting line from A 
to this point, and remove the entire angle back 
of this line. 

The center-back and the center-front line of 
each waist section indicate the ‘‘straight’’ of 
the material; the back is to be cut on a fold 
of material, and the front on the selvage edge. 

The plain collar band is a straight piece one 
and one-half. inches longer than the neck meas- 
ure by two inches wide. For the fitted collar 


band, draw a rectangle the length of one-half 








goods. The length of this line 
ab is obtained by deducting the 
cuff width from the inside-seam measure, and 
furthermore deducting one-half inch to balance 
the slanting of the inside seam. The cuff this 
season is exactly two and one-half inches wide 
when finished. 

Add four inches to the cuff measure—the dis- 
tanee round the closed hand. This sum is to 
be the length of the dotted line C D, drawn at 
right angles to a db at b, which divides it in 
equal parts. 

Add four inches to the measurement round 
the upper arm, taken just below the shoulder. 
This sum is the length of the dotted line E F, 
drawn at right angles to a b at a, which divides 
it in equal parts. 

There being little or no puff fulness at the 
shoulder this season, raise the draft line from 
a the difference between the inside-seam meas- 
urement and the outside-seam measurement 
from shoulder to wrist; mark G. This differ- 
ence should always be five or six inches. If 
there should be a greater difference, take the 
measurements again, for some mistake has been 
made. 

Connect E C and F D with broken lines. 


THE FINAL LINES. 


IVIDE EC in two, and mark the center 
D with a dot. Measure one-half inch in and 
make a mark; draw a line, curving 
slightly inward, from E to this dot, and thena 
straight line from the dot to C. Repeat for F D. 
On the line E F, one inch in from E, make a 
dot; up from this point draw a vertical broken 
line measuring three inches; mark H. 

On the line EF, four inches in from E, 
make a dot; up from this point draw a vertical 
broken line measuring five and one-half inches ; 
mark I. On the line E F, three and one-half 
inches in from F, make a dot; up from this 
dot draw a vertical broken line measuring three 
and one-fourth inches; mark J. 

Draw a long freehand curve from G through 
I to H; change the position of the arm and 
continue with an inward curve from H to E. 
Draw an outward curve from G to J; change 
the position of the arm and continue with an 
inward curve from J to F. 

On the line 6D, one inch from }, place a 
dot; down from this dot measure three-fourths 
of an inch and place another dot. From the 
lower dot up draw a line parallel to ab, but 
measuring only four and three-fourths inches. 
This is for the slit in the shirt-sleeve. Join 
C D with a shallow curve passing through the 
lower dot. 

Capital letters and unbroken lines mark the 
outline of the sleeve pattern. For the seams, 
allow one-fourth of an inch on the upper and 
lower curves, and three-fourths of an inch on 
the sides. 

The tailored cuff is a simple rectangle, meas- 
uring, this season, two and one-half inches 
wide when finished. The length may be varied 
slightly, according to the cuff closing. If the 
cuff is to be fastened with links, the original 
‘*round hand’? measurement will be correct; if 
the cuff is to be lapped and buttoned over, one 
inch more must be added to the original meas- 
urement. A seam allowance of one - quarter 
inch is to be allowed on all sides of the cuff. 

For the tailored placket, cut two straight 
pieces—one piece twice the length of the placket 























opening by one and one-half inches wide, the 
other piece one and one-half inches longer than 
the placket opening by one and one-half inches 
wide. For a plain placket, cut one straight 
piece twice the length of the placket opening 
by two inches wide. r 


THE PREVENTION OF FIRE. 
Part 3. 


S with the other forms of lighting and heat- 
A ing already considered, electricity also 
needs careful handling. Electric wiring 
should be done according to the “National 
Code,’’ a copy of which can be secured from 
almost any insurance company. Be sure that 
the system is not overloaded. Never allow a 
bulb to rest against any combustible material. 
Always turn off electric appliances—heating 
pads and plates, flat-irons, chafing-dishes and 
the like—when you are through with them. 


Buildings in the country and in other iso- 
lated locations should be protected from light- 
ning, although the use to which the bui 
is put and its value will determine how great 
should be the expense for lightning-‘‘rods.’’ In 
general, however, the uctors, which should 
be of soft-drawn oonee, in the form either of 
tapes or cable, or iron pipe or heavy iron 
tape, should extend from a point three feet 
above the building to a seen or toa 
connection with an undergr system 
water-pi The conductors should be so well 
join they offer a continuous path to the 
electrical discharge, must proceed to the ground 
without sharp turns, and should be as far 
removed as possible from piping within the 
house. Ail metal work, such as roofs, gutters 
and chimney hoods, should be connected below 


its lower | with the lightning-rod system. 
Tron tape and pipe should renewed as soon 
as it to corrode. 


The other more common causes of fire are as 
obvious as their prevention. Use nene but 


safety-matches. Never thaw a water-pipe with 
a ed flame. Insist upon absolute cleanli- 
ness about the house an Never allow 


inflammable material to accumulate; rubbish, 
particularly greasy or oily refuse, is likely to 
ignite spontaneously. Do not place ashes near 
anything inflammable. Wik 

ost of the suggestions given in these papers 
can be followed by the householder at slight 
expense or none at all. Those few which may 
require some building over are so necessary 
that they should not be neglected. In any 
reconstruction, remember that no continuous 
air-spaces within walls should be tolerated and 
that no arrangement should be made which 
will permit upward currents of air. 

Insurance companies are glad to help the 
owner, arehitect and builder in constructing a 
safe dwelling. But however capable and honest 
may be his employé, the man who is buildin, 
a house sh make sure for himself that al 
possible precautions against fire are taken. The 
ine’ cost will be slight, but the increase in 
— of property and life and in comfort of 
mind will be great. 


A NEW FASHION IN WALL-PAPER. 


HE color of one of the new wall-papers 
T for 1911 is known as ‘‘putty.”” In the 

roll or the sample it is rather unimpres- 
sive, but on the wall it makes friends at once. 


The softness of tone, warmth of coloring and 
simplicity of design— there being almost no 
design at all—enable it to harmonize with 
almost any furnishings. In addition, it is easy 
to keep clean and is economical. _ 

The note in new wall-papers is ogee 4 
‘‘lightness.’? Even white papers are muc 
shown. A point to remember in regard to light 
papers is that they tend to inerease the size of 
a room—a quality that should recommend them 
to those who have small rooms or apartments. 
In the latter case, it is desirable to have a suite 
of rooms on one weer with ene paper, 
thus producing the effect of commodious quar- 
ters, when in reality the rooms are often 
cramped and small. 

The severity of this mode of treatment may be 
relieved by carrying out different color schemes 
of furnishings in the different rooms, and regard- 
ing the walls simply as backgrounds. If fol- 
lowed in painstaking fashion, this method, 
which is growing in general favor, will prove 
more interesting and satisfactory the old 
custom of having a different pa for each 
room, besides the different forms of furnishings 
—s ques, often bewildering, and never 
restful. 


HOUSE PLANTS’ WORST ENEMIES. 
LANT-LICE, or aphids, red spiders and 


mealy bugs are the three worst enemies | j 


of plants growing indoors. All suck the 
sap; they are parasites that must be got rid of 
if the plants are to thrive. | 

The easiest way to kill aphids is by spray- 
ing. Plain soap-suds is one of the cheapest and 
best. remedies. A half-bar of any pure soap 
should be sufficient for five or ten gallons of 
water. One spraying a day, for several days 
in succession, will kill all the aphids even on a 
badly infested plant. Several hours after the 
soap-suds have been used, the plant should be 
syringed with clean water to remove the dead 
insects and the soap. 

There are several liquid extracts of tobacco 
that can be > of the seedsman, and that are 
very efficient. These vary in strength, and must 
be diluted with water, according to the direc- 
tions that accompany them. Kerosene emulsion 
can also be bought ready to use, except for 
being. diluted with water. For house plants, 
it should be diluted in the proportion of one to 
twenty or twenty-five. 

nsect-powders, such as pyrethrum, or finely 
ground tobacco stems, may be dusted directly 
en the plants. The theory of these dusts is 
that they clog the breathing of the insects and 
suffocate them. 

The mealy bug is very tenacious. It infests 
the coleus more than other plants. You will 








know it by the white, waxy, cotton-like sub- 
stance with which it protects itself, and which 
tends to shed water, A drop of alcohol, kero- 
sene, or fir-tree oil applied with a wooden 
toothpick or medicine-dropper to each insect 
will kill the pest. 

Red spiders thrive in the house because of 
the dry atmosphere. They entrench them- 
selves on the under sides of the leaves, behind 
a thin web which protects them against ordi- 
nary methods of extermination. The leaves of 
plants attacked by the red spider have a yellow- 
spotted, drying-up appearance. As a prevent- 
ive, see that there is more moisture in the 
atmosphere of the room where the plants are 

wn; to eradicate the spiders which already 

ve obtained a foothold, opeay the plants wii 
clear water with considerable force, being sure 
to hit the under sides of the leaves. 

The sprays that have been mentioned can be 
applied to the plants by means of an ordinary 
rubber-bulb syringe, or by a small brass sprayer 
—such as holds about a quart. Both of these 
can be bought at the seed-stores. 

Thrips sometimes infest plants. They are 
small, slender, black or brown insects, one- 
quarter of an inch long, which feed on the 
outer skin of the leaf. Spraying with any of 
the insecticides already mentioned will hold 
them in check. 


Rubber plants and ferns, bought at the 
florists’, are sometimes infested with seale. To 
get rid of th wash the leaves with a rag or 
sponge. Scale does not come off easily can 
be removed by a careful scraping with the finger- 
nail or a small piece of soft wood. The scra- 
ping —_—s careful, however, so as not to 


of | injure 
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RECEIPTS 


SWEET POTATOES WITH PEANUTS.—Cut 
cold boiled sweet potatoes in slices and place them 
in a shallow pan. Pour melted butter over them 
and sprinkle with peanuts chopped rather fine. 
Brown them in a hot oven. 


APPLE STUFFING for game or fowl.—Take 
one pint of tart apple-sauce, or thin sliced raw 
apple, mix with one small cupful of bread-crumbs, 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of powdered sage, a 
small onion sliced fine, and .season with Cayenne 
pepper. 


A NEW ENGLAND woman’s way of improvin 
winter yegetables.— Beets: Boil the beets unt 
almost done. Put them in a pan, coat each beet 
with a little melted butter, sprinkle with sugar 
and bake till brown. Squash: Boil and mash an 
beat until perfectly smooth. Put in a baking-dish 
with pieces of butter on top and bake. 


CARROT JAM.—To three pounds of carrots add 
two and one-half pounds of sugar, the grated peel 
of six large lemons and two ounces of almonds. 
The carrots must be baked until tender in an 
earthen jar containing sufficient water to cover 
them, then mashed and passed through a sieve. 
The almonds should be cut very fine. Boil all 
together twenty minutes. The jam will keep for 
a long time. 


BUCKWHEAT JOHNNY-CAKE.—Use two 
cups of fresh, rich buttermilk,—if it is not very 
rich, add two tablespoonfuls of cream,—one cup 
of maple-sirup or melted maple-sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, one heaped teaspoonful of 
ginger, enough flour—equal parts buckwheat and 
common wheat—to make batter as for griddle- 
cakes. Bake in a long tin and cut in squares. 
India wheat flour is even better in this receipt 
than the buckwheat, but in most districts it is not 
easy to procure. 


PEANUT SOUP.—Into a double boiler put one 
tumblerful of peanut butter, one pint of water 
and one quart of milk. Add two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, a slice or two of onion, according to size, 
and one cupful of chop celery, or one salt- 
spoonful of celery seed. oisten two level table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch in a little cold milk. 
When the mixture in the double boiler reaches the 
sealding-point, add the corn-starch and stir for 
five minutes, after which the soup is ready to serve 
with croutons or crackers. 


A GERMAN RECEIPT for cooking peas, beans 
and lentils.—Because of their nutritive properties 
and their ay these vegetables are highly 
esteemed by Europeans. In Germany this is a 
favorite method 0: = acing them: Cook the 
»eas—or beans or lentils—in water until they 
become a pulpy mass. Season them with butter 
and salt and press them through a fine sieve. 
They should be of the consistency of mashed 
potatoes. At the last moment, before serving 
~~ over them two or three tablespoonfuls of fri 
onions. 


CHOP-SUEY.—Boil separately one-half pound 
of pork, one-half pound of veal and one small 
chicken. Fry quickly in butter and oil three large 
onions and three stalks of celery. Slice the meat, 
onions, celery and one-half pound of fresh mush- 
rooms, and mix thoroughly, adding the stock of 
the meat. Cook all the ingredients together for 
half an hour. While cooking, add two teaspoon- 
fuls of Chutney sauce and season with pepper 
and salt. Serve in bowls. Sometimes a sauce, 
made of equal quantities of Chutney and Worces- 
tershire sauces, is served with this dish. 


A NEW MEAT PUDDING.—Ever since the 
times of which Chaucer wrote, English people 
have been fond of meat pudding. Only recently 
has it been discovered, however, that the substi- 
tution of corn-meal for white flour makes a much 
more delicious dish than the time-honored pud- 
ing. The receipt requires two pounds of round 
steak, or other lean beef, two cups of corn-meal, 
one cup of flour, one-half pound of suet and one 
tablespoonful of salt. Chop the suet fine; mix it 
thoroughly with the corn-meal, flour and salt, and 
add enough water to make a stiff dough. Roll 
out the dough to a uniform thickness of a little 
less than half an inch, and place it on a cloth. 
Cut the beef into small pieces and season with 
pepper and salt. Put the meat on the dough 

raw the cloth together and tie it tightly, so t hat 
the meat will be completely enclosed by the dough. 
Boil for five hours. 


TWO KINDS OF FILLED COOKIES.—For 
the fig filling put one-half pound of figs into a 
saucepan with three or four tablespoonfuls of 
water, and place over a slow fire. Cover the 
saucepan and let the figs simmer until the water 
is absorbed. Then chop them very fine, return 
them to the fire, with one-half cup of hot water 
and the juice of half a lemon, and cook to a smooth 
paste. if raisins are preferred, use one | of 
chopped raisins, one-half cup of sugar, one-half 
cup of water and one tablespoonful of flour. Boil 
the mixture until thick, being careful to watch it, 
as it burns easily. While the paste is cooling, 
make the cooky dough by using one cup of sugar, 
one-half cup of shortening, one eee, one-half cup 
of milk, three and one-half cups of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of 
soda and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Roll the 
dough out in a thin sheet; spread the paste on 
one-half of the dough, fold over the other half and 
eut in squares. Bake the filled cookies in a mod- 
erate oven. 
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You Would Want to Eat 
the 5f Varieties if You 
Could See Them Made 


_ Every visitor to our kitchens confirms this state- 


ment. 


Besides, every housewife should know that 


the food for her family is prepared in a cleanly 


manner. 
buy prepared food. 


Without assurance of this she hesitates to 


Heinz 57 Varieties are clean-made of specially 


grown, selected materials, and as carefull 


as any home food could be; 
always safe to buy. 


prepared 
that’s why they’re 


The Heinz Kitchens are clean as soap and 
water and scouring sand can make them. 

Heinz kettles, pans and all utensils are 
kept clean and shining like a mirror. 

Every berry, every piece of fruit or vege- 
table that goes into the 57 Varieties is 


picked over by hand. 


_ Currants and raisins are washed by water 
jets until they are clear and transparent. 
The workpeople who prepare the 57 
Varieties wear clean uniforms and their 
hands are under the constant care of mani- 
curists employed by the company. 
More than 40,000 people register at the 


main plant every year to visit t 


and see these things. 


kitchens 


Heinz Kitchens are 


always open for inspection. 


Heinz products are all made without Ben- 
zoate of Soda or other artificial preservative. 


This painstaking care is exercised not only in the 


Heinz 


ain Kitchens but in the Branch Preparing 


Establishments, which are located throughout the 
land wherever soil and climate produce the best 


flavored fruits and vegetables. 
Every one of the 57 Varieties 


bears witness by its 


— to the value of Heinz methods of preparation. 


or example, there is 


HEINZ 


Tomato Soup < 
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A cream of Tomato Soup that owes 
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its deliciously appetizing 


flavor to specially grown red-ripe tomatoes, rich, sweet cream and 


pure spices, blended in the Heinz way 


under perfect conditions. 


Heinz Tomato Soup contains no meat stock, and it is the only 
tomato soup on the market enriched with certified, pure, fresh cream. 

Heinz Tomato Soup provides for your table a Tomato Soup 
that is pure, wholesome, rich, made as you would want it made, 
and so tempting in flavor that everyone welcomes it with delight. 


Other seasonable suggestions from the 57 Varieties are Mince 
Meat, Fruit Preserves and Jellies, Tomato Ketchup, Cranberry 
Sauce, Euchred Pickle, Odorless Cooked Kraut in tins, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 
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of A lation for the Pr ti 


of Purity in Foods. 
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"Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 











KEEPING COOL. 


OME fellows in a losing game 
Are worried, gruff or glum; 
But Roland Hill is just the same, 
No matter what may come. 


He faces toward the pitcher’s box 
And smiles a friendly smile, 

And then, the chances are, he knocks 
The ball about a mile. 


He says, ‘*We’ll lick ’em if we try. 
Play up! You’re doing fine!’’ 

And maybe that’s the reason why 
He’s captain of the nine. 


Some fellows when they miss a shot 
In tennis grunt and frown, 

Or twist their faces in a knot 
And smash their rackets down. 


And some are sure the court is bad 
Or rough; and some will say, 
‘‘What rotten luck !’’ while some. will add, 
“T’m off my game to-day.’’ 
But Roland simply plays ahead ; 
He doesn’t sulk, but grins; 
And that is why, I’ve heard it said, 
He almost always wins. 


A LIVING CHAIR. 
suggest that four boys may sit comfort- 
| ably, each on the knee of another, sounds 
like telling them to lift themselves by 
their own boot-straps. One wonders what the 
‘ast one’’ is going to do. 








rd 


Yet the trick is pectontt simple, and when 
the boys act quickly and fn wen, the effect 
is very amusing. 

They must first stand in the form of a cross, 
with each boy’s right arm touching the arms 
of his neighbors at the center of the group, and 
each one’s back at right angles to one be- 


At a signal, all four sit down simultaneously 
as if about to sit in chairs. Each one will find 
himself on the knee of the boy behind him. 
There will be no ‘ ‘last’’ boy. 

The same “stunt’’ can be performed by 
more than four persons by akeging the circle 
to take in the increased number. In this case 
each boy must be careful to stand at a suffi- 
cient angle to his neighbor in front to furnish 
the necessary support. 
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DIET FOR PUPPIES. 


OST breeders begin to wean puppies be- 

M tween the fourth and fifth week. It is 

well to teach them how to eat when they 

are about three weeks old by dipping their noses 

into a shallow pan of warmed milk and water 

in equal parts, and allowing them to lick off 
what adheres. 


At first each puppy should be allowed not 
more than a teaspoonful twice a day. At the 
beginning of the fourth week a tablespoonful 
of milk or broth—if the puppies care to take as 
much— be given twice daily for three ov. 
During this time the mother must be permit 
them as often as she chooses. After 


until the real weaning begins. 

Between the fifth and s weeks the mother 
should.not be allowed to return to the puppies 
more than two or three times a day. ween 
these occasions, and at fixed times, they should 
be fed on warmed cow’s milk. After four or 
five 7 more the mother should not be allowed 
to visit her poopie except at night, and they 
should be given two extra meals to make up for 
her absence. Three or four days later the 
mother may be remo er. The pup- 
fn sho' then be fed sparingly ever ird 

our—the first time at daylight and the last 
at eight or nine at night. 

The meals should now be varied. The first 
one of warmed milk ; the second of milk and stale 
bread that has been well soaked in water, or 
well-boiled rice; the third of toast softened 
with broth; the fourth and fifth of warmed 
milk. Scalded po or rice and milk, or 
toast and broth should make up the last meal; 
and this, as well as the first, should be some- 
what more generous than those in between, but 
the quantity should never be sufficient to swell 
the men. The great secret of raising 
healthy puppies is to feed them little and often. 
Another fixed rule is that after puppies are 
weaned they should never be allowed to eat 
from the same dish at the same time, for the 


strongest one will get too much and the weakest | d 


too little. Moreover, when puppies are fed 
together they will eat too fast, and disorders 
of the stomach are sure to follow. 

The menu orien given in detail can be 
safely followed until the Puppies are ten weeks 
old. If they are sound strong at the end 
of that ti the number of meals can be dropped 
to four. ‘om the fifth to the tenth month 
they should be allowed three meals daily ; there- 
after two will be enough. 

It is generally advisable after the seventh 
week to add a little 
such vegetables as beets, carrots or cabbage 


lean meat, cooked with | oth 


leaves, in place of the rice or bread. 
could be done only once a day at first, but 
after two or three weeks this more substantial 
food can be given twice a day. 
Lo also shin-bones from which 


been scraped. 

After Fy are two months old thin 
broths sho made thick by stale 
bread, rice or well-cooked although 
the latter should not be given too often. Dog- 
biscuits ground up and soaked make an excellen' 
thickening. 4 varying the diet and carefully 
noting the effects of every change, a good dietary 
can soon be established. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MITER-BOX. 


NEAT joint is one of the things that dis- 
A tinguishes joinery from plain carpentry. 

Any one can saw off two pieces of wood, 
but it takes a good workman to saw them at 
such exact angles that they will ‘‘join up’’ 
absolutely true. 


To make the cuts required for end joints and 
the common mitered or forty-five-degree-angle 
joints, like those in picture- a device is 
employed called a miter-box—a guide to hold 
the saw whi 
insure that either the right angle or the miter 
angle will be exact. Miter-boxes can be —— 
but any amateur carpenter can make one 
= give entire = = tion. : nis 
me car -shops are equip wi 
boxes of different sizes. But oumly one is 
sufficient, and if the dimensions 
are followed, it will be of the right size for all 
average work. It is essential that it be made 
of well-seasoned wood; unseasoned wood in 
the finished box will warp and get out of true, 
and a miter-box which is not true-is worse 
than none at all. A pind such 
as maple, is better than a loose- one, 
such os shasta, or a soft o such as pine. 
Procure one piece of w sixteen inches 
long, five inches wide, and one and one-half 
inches thick, for the bottom of the box. Two 


that” ro gi FT -. - the bottom, be 
ieces, e m, 

as ase The ends must Ye at right angles 

with the sides, the sides must be right les 

with the the edges must be parallel to 


y 


each other. Failure to be 
accurate in this means that 
= miter-box will be use- 
jess. 
To fasten the sides to the 2 s 
notte, os holes through 
the s three-quarters of an inch from the 
edge. These holes should be four inches 
apart, the first hole two inches from one end. 
Spread = thickly along the edges of the 
bottom piece and also along the sides of the box 
where they will strike the edges of the bottom. 
Press into position and secure with two-inch 
screws, and set the whole away to ary. It is 
better to use a regular joiner’s glue, which is 
liquid only when hot; but if this is not availa- 
ble, any. good liquid glue a A be 
ou now have a box without ends or top. 
To “‘lay off’’ the saw cuts, measure two and 
one-half inches in from one end. With a 
square, mark a line at this point across the top 
of the two sides at right angles to them. 
From this line, again using the square, mark 
perpendiculars up and down the inside of the 
side of the box away from you, and the out- 
side of the side toward you. 

Now measure the exact width of the box from 
the extreme outside of both sides. If your 
work has been accurate, this will be six and 
one-half inches. Half of this distance—three 
and one-quarter inches—from the center of the 
box, make a mark on the extreme edge of the 
top of the front side, and an equal distance on 
the other side make another mark. With the 

uare draw lines across the tops of the two 
sides. These lines should be exactly parallel 
and should form a perfect ane across the top 

of the box; 
they should be the 
same distance a 
that the box is wide. 
Reference to the let- 


























lain ; 
4 A to C and B to p, which are the width 
of the 


bem, ate the came on these Som A to 5 
and C to D. 


_ Connect A and D and C and B by diagonal 
lines drawn across the top edges of the box. 


They mark forty-five-degree angles. 
Erect per julars to these lines on the inside 
of the back side and the outside of the front 


side of the box, as you did for the mark near 
the end. For the best method of measuring, 
see ‘“To Measure in Woodworking’’ in the Boys? 
a: published A t 4, 1910. 
lamp the miter-box in a bench vise, if you 
have one, or hold it firmly on top of your work- 
bench or table. If possible, use a miter-saw 
—one having fine teeth a heavily backed 
blade which cannot bend; if one is not avail- 
able, a plain, cross-cut saw. Very gently, 
slowly and carefully cut down through the 
the marks near the end. Start the 
saw slowly, cut carefully, and remember there 
is no hurry. On the accuracy with which 
these cuts are made depends the success of your 
work. Saw Oe down through the sides 
until the teeth of the saw mark the bottom of 


the box. Extract the saw from these cuts and 
finish the of the cuts off with mn jm 
Then, with same care and absence of hurry, 


cut straight down through the sides along the 
iagonal finish these cuts also when 
the saw teeth strike the bottom of the box. 

If the work has been carefully done, the 
miter-box will ‘‘prove’’ ; that is, two pieces of 
wood, cut with both the forty-five or miter- 
angle gui will join, as in a picture-frame, 
to make perfect right angles. 

To use the miter-box, the piece to be cul 
either for the right 
held in the box with the left hand, pressing it 
rigidly against the inside of the back side of the 
box, while the saw is manipulated with the 
penters prefer a box 





er q me car 
with the front side made one i deeper than 


ich does the cutting steady, and | ¢” 


yt AAA hundred and fif 


object of this projection is to and hold 
firm, 


on the edge of the table or work-bench. 


SOME BELATED STAMP ISSUES. 


INCE the death of King Edward VII a 
S number of new stamps bearing his por- 

trait—“King’s Heads,’’ as the type is 
known among stamp - collectors — have made 
their appearance. As the present sovereign’s 
picture is shortly to take its place on the stamps 
of Great Britain and the British colonies, these 
belated issues are evidently destined not to have 
a long circulation, and therefore are being 
eagerly sought by collectors. 

This is the time to get them, when they can 
be had at a nominal advance over their face 
value. Once obsolete, 
some of them are likely 
to be mad to obtain 


— in place of the 
rown and green one in 
the current set, and . 7 
pence, gray—a new de- 
nomination. The other 
newcomers have been put 
> forth by various colonies, 

having been for 
before the king’s death. In some cases there 
have been = of color to conform with a 
uniform color scheme. 

Thus Gibraltar has substituted gray for the 
oS SS we SS 2 pe, ee te 
come out with a 2 shilling, violet and blue, on 
blue pe. St. Lucia and Gold Coast have 
each added 


a 3 pence, 
violet, on yellow paper, Cm esac oa ol 








a is., on green 
paper, to the denomi- 
nations already issued 
with the new standard 
colors. Gold Coast has 
also issued a 6 pence, 


purple. 

“Gambia has produced 
in vivid colors a new 
——— Nye ay pom 

cons a y, 
2 4, 0 & TH, and 
10 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3 shil- 
lings. auritius has issued four varieties of 
‘*King’s Heads,’’ the denominations being 5, 
12, 25 and 50 cents. The other stamps of the 
issue, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 15 cents, show the 
coat of arms of the island, and are similar in 


design to the issues preceding them. 
From Ceylon have come several new denomi- 
nations, supplementing those of the set in com- 


9 
2 
4 


mon use. They are the 10, 
25 and 50 cents, and the 1, 
2, 5 and 10 rupees. 

ew 


Poe ~—s 





th *s portrait, it 
follows closely the design of 
the 1 penny in current use. The handsomest 
new so far as workmanship is concerned, 
comes from Turks and Cacos islands in the 
West Indies. It consists of nine varieties—4, 
: 2, 2%, 4 and 6 pence, and 1, 2 and 3 shil- 


he most recent portrait of King Edward is 
to be seen on the 12-cent stamp of a commemo- 
rative set just issued by Newfoundland. The 
15-cent stamp of this set gives the first picture of 
George V as king, although 
it is not the first instance 
in which he has been pic- 
tured on a colonial stamp. 
As Prince of Wales 
was répresented in an ear- 
lier Newfoundland issu 
while, with the Princess o! 
ales, he appeared on one 
of the stamps of the Quebec 
tercentenary issue of Can- 





ada. Last ap the 
British post-office ordered a new 2 pence, bright 
violet, with the head of King ward. he 


stamps were printed, but the issue was held up 
by the death of the king. There still seems to 
be doubt as to whether they will be placed on 
sale. If they are, the demand for them bids 
fair to surpass that for any stamp ever issued. 


¢ ©¢ 


MATHEMATICAL SURPRISES. 


Y a little juggling with figures it is pos- 
B sible to tell the number of any one’s near 

relations. Ask the person to double the 
number of his brothers, add three, multiply 
this sum by five, add to it the number of sisters, 
multiply the sum by ten, add to it the number 
either of his uncles or his aunts,—as he may 
prefer,—and then announce the final sum. 


If this should be two hundred and fifty-three, 
for example, you say at o7 **Then you have 
one brother no sister and three uncles,’’—or 
aunts, as the case may be,—to his great sur- 
prise, for you will have stated the exact facts. 

To do this trick, you subtract one hundred 
and fifty from the final sum; then the first unit 
in the remainder gives you the number of 
brothers, the second unit the number of sisters, 
the third the number of uncles. For example, 
one brother equals one, multiplied by two equals 
two, plus three equals five, multiplied by five 
equals twenty-five; plus no sister 
——", 
dred and 


remains 
~~], by ten — two hun- 
fty, plus three uncles equals two 


u ty-three, subtracting one hun- 


dred and fifty from this leaves one hundred and 
a one brother, no sister, three uncles. 
This trick also astonishes. By it any one 





can tell the exact numeral struck out of a 
number containing six or more units. Let 
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some one write down a number, not containing 
a cipher, add ier all the units, subtract 
this sum from the — number, strike out a 
certain unit, reckon the sum of the re ing 
units and announce the result. The difference 
between this sum and the next largest product 
of nine —_— the correct figure. When the unit 
removed is a nine, the result will be an exact 
multiple of nine. 

For ——— in case one hundred and twenty- 
three tho four hundred and thirty-two is 
the original number, subtracting the sum of the 
units, —fifteen,—one hundred and twenty-three 
thousand four hundred and seventeen remains. 
Let us sup that four is the number struck 
out, then the sum of the remaining units will 
be fourteen. The nearest product of nine is 
eighteen, and the difference between fourteen 
and eighteen is four, the unit struck out. 


TAKING YOUR OWN PICTURE. 


FTEN when you are taking a picture of 

a group of friends, you wish you might 

be in it yourself. This is possible if your 
camera has a shutter worked by a lever. 


Fasten the camera to something solid. A 
tripod is the best thing, but a soap-box is a 
oo makeshift. Provide yourself with a fine 

- preferably some other color than 
white. wa small screw-eye into the tri- 
pod leg nearest the group or into the soap-box 
near the gro’ facing the group. Tie the 
fish - line the little lever on the shutter. 
Reeve the cord through the screw-eye. Set 
the shutter, take B ng place in the group, and 
pull the cord gently to see if it works. Do not 
make the = on the first trial, as it may be 
necessar adjust the screw-eye or the camera 
so that the cord works easily. 

When all is right, arrange the camera for an 
exposure. Set the shutter, and take your place 
again in the group. But now, instead of hold- 
ing the cord in your hand, pass it to some one 
standing at the back of the group whose hands 
will not show in the picture. If the group is 
small, so that no one’s are hidden behind 
other members of the party, make a loop about 
your foot. When ready take the picture, 
move your foot a little. The shutter will re- 
spond to the pressure and the picture be made. 

e cord, almost invisible to the eye on account 
of its small size and dark color, will be com- 
pletely so in the picture. 


THE GAME OF TWELVE LETTERS. 


NEW and ingenious game of letters for 

A two players has originated in Spain. It 

is quickly learned, provides plenty of 
amusement, and requires considerable skill. 


The board may be made at home by reproduc- 
ing the diagram on a sheet of paper or cardboard 
about eight inches wide and ten inches léng. 
contains thirty spaces, connected by vertical and 
horizontal lines. The s in the middle row 
are also connected with the spaces in the adjoin- 
ing rows on each side by diagonal lines, as 
shown in the illustration. — 

The rows should be an inch and a half or an 

and three-quarters apart, and the distance 
between the spaces in each row an inch or an 
inch and a quarter. In addition to the board, 
two sets of a marked with the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet are — although 
only twelve are used at a time by each player. 
These may be small disks of wood or card board, 
one set black, the other white, each piece being 
marked with a single letter. 

The players agree on the selection of twelve 
letters, such as will form several words of six 
letters. The two sets . 
are identical. = y 


player his 
pieces in alphabetical 
order upon the two 
rows hearest +; as 
indicated in the illus- 
tration. Sup that 
the letters A CD EH 
IMORSTU have 
been selected. From 
these letters may be 
formed such words as 
radium, mouser, 
drouth, Crimea, suitor, 
creams, and so forth. 
Each player then 
selects a word of six letters which his opponent 
must to spell upon the second row from 
him. ‘Thus A may select the word “radium,’’ 
and B the word “drouth,’’ for the other to form. 
The players decide who shall play first; after 
that they move alternately. One move is al- 
lowed ata time, but no jumping” is permitted. 
The pieces may be moved on é, in the direc- 
tions indicated by the lines—forward, back 








ward, to the r t or left, and between the 
second row_on each side and the middle row, 
obliquely. 


Neither ee? ra | move his pieces 
into his opponent’s field; in other words, 
beyond the middle or neutral row. The middle 
row, however, may be utilized to the fullest 
extent ible to facilitate the arrangement of 
one’s pieces on the second row. 

The player who first forms the word selected 
by his opponent wins the game. ay 
tries to choose a word composed of the letters 
that are farthest away from the positions they 
must finally occupy. But the game may be 
varied by agreement upon a single wort, if 
desired, when the result will depend entirely 
on the relative skill of the players. The same 
sets of letters may be used for more than one 
game, or new sets may be chosen as often as 
agreed upon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


N the February Boys’ Page The Companion 
will begin a series of authoritative papers 
on track athletics. These, like the compre- 

hensive articles on baseball and football, — 

lished in 1910, give The Companion boys 

‘‘points’’ of the most expert sort, such as can 

be obtained only from coaches of the highest 





class. The important first article, on ‘‘Choos- 
ing an Event,’’ will appear next month. 



































A WRITER’S DEPRIVATION. 
VERYTHING in Robert Louis “Stevenson’s 
life, bodily or mental, was an “adventure,” 

writes William Lyon Phelps, in “Essays on 


Modern Novelists.” He even set out on his expe- 
dition in search of health with the zest of one after 
buried treasure. Itis not strange that it was he 
who began the rebellion against extreme “real- 
ism.” Those who like “something to happen” in 
books will enjoy Stevenson’s humorous plaint in 
the letter quoted by Professor Phelps—and will 
pity him for the books he could not read. 


Stevenson’s appearance as a novelist was in 
itself an adventure. He was as unexpected and 
picturesque among contemporary writers of fiction 
as an Elizabethan knight in a modern drawing- 
room. The realism that reigned was a challenge 
to him—the very name of his first novel, “Treasure 
Island,” was like the flying of a flag. 

In contemporary fiction he felt as impatient 
and ill at ease as a boy imprisoned in a circle of 
elders, whose conversation does not in the least 
interest him. His sentiments are clearly shown 
in a letter written shortly after the appearance of 
“Treasure Island.” 

“TI do desire a book of adventure,—a romance, 
—and no man will get me one _ or write me one. 
Dumas I have read and reread too often; Scott, 
too, and I am short. 

“f want to hear swords clash. I want a book to 
begin in a good way; a book, I guess, like ‘Treas- 
ure Island,’ alas! which I have never read, and 
cannot, though I live to be ninety. I would God 
that some one else had written it! 

“By all that I can learn, it is the very book for 
my complaint. I like the way I hear it opens; 
and they tell me John Silver is good fun. And to 
me it is, and must ever be, a dream unrealized, a 
book unwritten. 

“Oh, my sighings after romance!” 


* 


A RESOURCEFUL DIPLOMATIST. 


HE late Lord Salisbury was careful not to 

confer too much authority on young men 
in diplomatic circles. On one occasion, accord- 
ing to London Tit-Bits, he sent an emissary to 
make some demands upon a certain republic. 
Before setting out, the emissary, to whom his 
lordship had explained the exact nature of the 
demands, desired to be informed as to the course 
to take if, after he had said everything, there 
was a refusal. 


“Oh,” answered Lord Salisbury, “this is not a 
matter in which we have the least thought of 
fighting. If the president refuses, why, you will 
8 wey ave to come home again.” 

The emissary went, and had his say to the presi- 
dent of the republic, who blankly refused to pee 
in; and the diplomatist retired to think things 
o 


ver. 

A few hours later he wrote to the president: 

“I regret that your excellency does not see your 
way to a the justice of the claims which 
I have had the honor to present. I have now to 
say, on behalf of Her Britannic Majesty’s govern- 
ment, that unless your excellency yields on all 

oints which I have named, it will be my painful 

uty to act on the second half of my instructions.” 
nder this vague and significant threat, the 
president yielded at once. 


*® © 


HE OBEYED. 


HE boy who stood on the burning deck is not 

the only individual who has literally followed 
out a command. The case mentioned by Gen. 
Dabney H. Maury in his “Incidents of Gen. T. J. 
Jackson,” however, was not so fatal as the Casa- 
bianca event. 


When the Civil War broke out, Jackson was the 
professor of mathematics at the Military College 
of the South. He wished strongly to take com- 
mand of a cadet corps, but the heads of the insti- 
tution were desirous to have him continue his 
teaching. 

Governor Wise called out the state troops, and 
ordered that a corps of cadets be held ready for 
immediate service. Jackson, then major, re- 

orted at once at the guard-room as ready for 

uty. General Smith said: 

“Major Jackson, you will remain as you are 
until further orders. 

Jackson at that moment was sitting on a cam 
stool in the guard-room, with his saber across his 
knees. At reveille the next morning he was found 
in the same position. 

“Why, oi why are you here?” exclaimed 
General Smith. 

“Because last night you ordered me to remain 
where I was,” was the reply. 


* ¢ 


THE ENVIOUS ENGLISH. 


IR Francis Galton tells in his autobiography 

an interesting story of the Rev. H. W. Watson, 
himself a well-known scientist and writer on math- 
ematical subjects. Watson was a good Alpine- 
climber, and met with various incidents. On one 
occasion he and a friend, F. Vaughan Hawkins, 
set off at a good pace to vanquish some new but 
not difficult peak,.and passed on their way a 
somewhat plodding party of German philosophers 
bound on the same errand. 


One of Watson’s shoes had shown previous signs 

of damage, but he thought he could manage to get 

7 or two longer if he now and then cov- 

ered it with an i 1!°-rubber galosh that he took 
with him for such emergencies. ; 

It was acumbrous addition, but succeeded fairly, 
and he and his friend reached the top long before 
the Germans, whom they thought no more about. 

However, shortly after a Swiss-German news- 
paper gave a somewhat grandiose account of the 
ascent of the mountain in question by Professors 
This and That, in which it was remarked that the 
pope would have been the very first to reach 

ts summit had not two jealous Englishmen pro- 
vided themselves with gummi schuhe, and so were 
able to outstrip them. 


A CHAGRINED CELEBRITY. 


EADING between the lines of this St. James’s 
Budget story, one perceives with what sly 
relish the late Holman-Hunt treated the germs of 
Tennyson’s egotism with the great antiseptic— 
humor. 
Once when walking together they heard foot- 
— behind, and the great poet frowned. 
“How they dogus, Hunt! How shall we escape 
them?” 7 
“Just sit on the stile till they pass,” said the 


matter-of-fact artist. ’ 
They did so, and two lads in knickerbockers 





marched by, swinging their sticks, and not even 
turning their heads. Tennyson was chapfallen. 

“Do you know, Hunt,” he said, “I do not think 
know who I am.” 
ery likely, my dear Tennyson,” Hunt as- 
sented, chee ully, “and they wouldn’t even know 
if you told them.” 

* ¢ 


A PAINTER’S SCHOOL LIFE. 


OME pretty tales of the childhood of the 

Florentine painter, Fra Lippo Lippi,—whom 
Browning made the subject of a poem,—are told 
in Helen Archibald Clarke’s ““Browning’s Italy.” 
An orphan of eight, he was taken from the streets 
into the convent of the Carmelites; there, when 
the monks “looked black” over the early manifes- 
tations of irrepressible genius, the good prior 
refused to turn the child out, wisely preferring, in 
Browning’s phrase, to “lose a crow and catch a 
lark.” Charming, indeed, is the poet’s conception 
of the pranks such a gifted youngster would un- 
doubtedly play. 


He proved a very pose scholar so far as learning 
was concerned, but showed such a remarkable 
talent for drawing that the prior very sensibly 
decided to give him every opportunity to learn. 
What else could be done with a little chap who, 
in place of studying. never did anything but daub 
his books and those of the other boys with carica- 
tures? The poet enlivens this fact by making Fra 
sanpe add arms and legs to the notes in his music 
s. 


I drew men’s faces on my copy-books, 
Scrawled them within the antiphonary’s marge, 
Joined legs and arms to the long music-notes, 
Found eyes and nose and chin for A’s and B’s. 


He went daily into the chapel of the Carmine, 
which had recently been painted with very beau- 
tiful frescoes by Masaccio, and there he continu- 
ally practised along with the youths who were 
always studying them; so that, when still a child, 
he did some really marvelous work. 


*® 


CORRECTED TIME. 


HERE is nothing like having one timepiece to 

correct the mistakes of another. Those peo- 
ple who keep a clock in every room of the house 
will no doubt be glad to learn of the expedient 
adopted by the old colored janitor in an office- 
building in Chicago. One day a man, whose office 
was under this janitor’s charge, asked him if he 
had the exact time. “Just a moment, sir,” he 
said, and pulled out a battered silver watch from 
a vest pocket, looked at it, put it back, and then 
took a pencil out of another pocket and jotted 
down something on the back of an envelope. 


Next he produced a second silver watch from 
his trousers pocket, looked at it, and began to 
figure out something on the paper. By and by 
he said: 

*‘When you asked, sir, it were jest twenty-seven 
minutes past three—that’s exact.” 

“Much obliged,” said the other, who had been 
fingering his watch nervously. “But will hg 
please tell me what you were doing all that arith- 
metic for?” 

“Why, you see,” said the old man, “this watch 
that I carry in my vest is a mighty good watch, 
only it gains ten minutes every day. And this 
one is a mighty good one, too, but it loses ten 
minutes a day. So I just look at them both 
and then strike an average. You’d be surprised, 
sir, to see what a simple matter it is.” 


* 


AN EXTRAVAGANT QUEEN. 


E are accustomed to think that the day is 

long past when a sovereign could oppress 
and offend a whole kingdom by personal extray- 
agance. But the late Isabella, grandmother of 
the present King of Spain, belonged in spirit to 
the sixteenth century. An incident of her reckless 
career—which ended in the loss of the throne— 
is noted in Munsey’s Magazine. 


She spent money, pouring it out like water, at a 
time when the treasury was nearly bankrupt, and 
when the proverb, “Poor as a Spaniard,” was far 
too true. All her best advisers urged her to prac- 
tise economy. Very few of them succeeded, and 
these = for a short time. 

A certain chamberlain of hers once hit upon a 
plan to make her realize how enormous were the 
sums that she was spending. Passing through the 
hall of the palace, she was surprised to see a vast 
heap of silver pieces, resembling the contents of 
a great bin of wheat, but piled up a the middle of 
the floor. The queen summoned her chamberlain. 

“What is the meaning of all this money?” she 
demanded of him. 

“Oh,” he replied, with a low bow, “this is merely 
the amount which I have brought out to pay the 
bill of your majesty’s glove-maker.” 

The queen colored, and then laughed, and for 
several months she was less extravagant in her 
expenditures for clothes. 

Co) 


MONEY IN LITERATURE. 


EALTH can be discovered in all sorts of 

ways, but the idea of finding it in a book 
seems perhaps the simplest and most surprising. 
According to Le Gaulois, a Londoner has recently 
had a stroke of luck of this kind. He was poring 
over the boxes arranged along by the walls by the 
side of the Seine, and decided to buy for a couple 
of frances a “‘Henriade” in quaint typé, published 
over a century ago. 

He went off with the prize, and in the evenin; 
began reading it. He found two of the pages o 
Scene Three stuck together, and on opening them 
with a knife found three bank-notes of one thou- 
sand francs each, and the following message: 

“Friend, whoever thou art, thou who hast read 
this book to the end, be legatee without remorse 
of this little fortune. It is all my pen has brought 
me in fifty years. May the muses be more favor- 
able to thee, for thou art surely a man of letters. 

10 Jan., 1848. Paris, 3 Rue Mazarin.” 


& 


* ¢ 
THE REALM OF FICTION. 


R. Graham threw down his newspaper with an 
expression of annoyance. “It’s too much 


when the daily papers begin to print fairy-tales,” | 


he said. 


“Let me see it,” said Mrs. Graham. “Perhaps 
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STAMPS 108 ali diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, Sc. 1000 Finely 
*'20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25c.. 1000 hinges, 

. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 

C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


TELEGRAPHY woe wires 
MORSE (Wire) 
taught quickly. Also thorough course in Railway 
Accounting. Superior, practical methods. Living ex- 
penses earned. Good positions secured. Catalogs FREE. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, 7th Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


»“RANGER” BICYCLES 
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{ others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
4 ba models from 812 up. A few second- 
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oe 10 DAYS*FREE TRIAL": 
proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
ag bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
hing. Write it now. 
Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aal// usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B50, CHICAGO. 















Be as good a shot 
as the other fellows! 


All boys who know anything about am- 
munition, shoot UMC .22's. ey’re 
the best cartridges made. If you have 
never tried them, it now and see how (4 
your marksmanship improves. | 
You can always count on UMC .22's 


ing straight to the mark if r aim is true. 
Ther 'te pated sn at al ‘intel 
because they're made by cartridge experts | 
inspected at each step in the manufacture. 


Be a better shot! 
Your dealer has them. 


Note the important UMC Guar- 
antee on every box. 








Shoot UMC .22's!_ | 


oh 


Write for set of free targets. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. 1 Y.C., Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS CO. 7 
Dept.1 Y.C., ion, N. ¥. 


AGENCY, 299 Broadway, Dept.1 Y.C., 
New Yor ity. 





‘Has a most 
delicious flavor 
Is pure and 
healthful 
An ideal food | 

beverage 


_ GENUINE HAS THIS TRADE- 
_ MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 


Same Ownershi 


P, Same Management, 
Same Standard of 


Quality. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get *‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 




























I could read it to the children at bedtime to-night.” | 


“It’s not that kind,” said her husband. “This 
is the story of a young plumber’s assistant who 
declared that he worked so fast that it was not 
fair to pay him by the hour, but that he should be 
paid by the job.” 


| 


At Last-—A Plan Book 


That keeps cost of new homes within the original estimates 


— Doubtless you have con- ei > ; 
sulted architects or have sent 
for some of the many Plan 
Books that are advertised for 
sale, Have you ever tried to put 
up a house at the price stated in 
these books? 

If so, you have learned how 
disastrous it is to depend on 
the theoretical figures given 
by most architects. 

This is why the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book wins out. Every house illus- 
trated in it has been actually built at the figures stated. We have 
seen these houses go up and we have furnished all the material used. We know that they 
are practical. You will agree that they are attractive and up to date. 

Our Plan Book contains about fifty actual photographs and 
floor plans of the newest designs in Bungalows, Cottages and 
Houses ranging in price from $600 to $6,000. 

We want this book to be in the 
hands of every prospective home 
builder, and for alimited time will 
send it free on receipt of 10c to 
cover handling and postage. Send 
for this splendid volume today. 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Company 


2349 Case St. Davenport, lowa 





5-Room Bun 
Exclusive of 
Heating Plant. 


low, $2,238. 
lumbing and 
House, $2,614. 





7-Room 
Exclusive of Plumbing 
and Heating P’ 





5-Room Bungalow, $2,135. 
Exclusive of Plumbing and 


9-Room Stucco House, $3,765. 
Heating Plant. 


usive of Plumbing 
Heating Plant. 





DYCK 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


We will send you by mail, postage paid, 10 Collars for 30 cents, or a 
Sample for 6 cents in U. S. stamps. Cost at the stores 25 cents for box 
of ten. STATE SIZE AND STYLE. 


These collars look just like linen and are more comfortable, but 
cost so little that they may be thrown away when soiled. They may be 
reversed and worn both sides. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 
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| Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 








A GIRL’S CHANCES. 
11. The Blessing of Work. 

HAT are you going to do with 

the extensive opportunity for 

W work that society offers? It is 

inspiring to think of, but prac- 

tically what attitude toward it 

should each one of you take? 

If a woman’s opportunity in the home is as 

great as we have found it, is the girl not unfor- 

tunate who must leave it in order to earn money, 

and is the girl not mistaken who leaves it when 
she does not need to earn? 

Perhaps some of you have already disvovered 

a conflict between your personal need of some- 

thing to do and the need of your home for 


you. The decision which to heed is sometimes: 


hard to make, and many a woman, in trying to 
satisfy both, has ended in physical breakdown. 
But, fortunately, this situation is unusual. The 
girl’s need of an occupation seldom really con- 
flicts with the family’s need of her. What the 
family needs of her is not usually her day’s labor 
or even her day, but her keen interest in itself 
and her constant effort to better its life. Now, 
one of the things most likely to better family 
life is brought to it by those of its members 
who work in the outside world. The mere fact 
that some one is going out daily to perform 
service for the community may prevent the 
home from shriveling up in selfishness, like a 
leaf from which the current of sap has been 
cut off. Of course, the family that sends a 
man out to work has no crying need to send 
out a daughter, too; but it may be greatly the 
gainer by doing so. She may repeat at home 
what she learns and sees outside; she may 
make her studies and experience of practical 
service to the family; she may bring home new 
friends ; she may simply be a more stimulating 
companion. Often, the daughter who lives 
away from home for the sake of her occupation 
so shares her larger interests with her family 
that she becomes a greater source of life and 
happiness to it than the daughter who merely 
“stays by.’’ 

The course of a girl who must earn her liv- 
ing is thus made plainer than ever, and light is 
also thrown on the more difficult problem of 
_ the girl whose living is given her. Once as- 
sured that ier home need not suffer front her 
going to work, she is free to consider her duty 


and pleasure in other regards. Will she be the | to 


better, will any one be the better, for her be- 
coming a worker? 

Yes, she herself will be the better. In the 
first place, the time may come when she must 
support herself. This happens so often that it 
seems truly negligent in parents to launch their 
daughters on life unable to do anything that 
has market value. In the second place, she 
will enlarge her own powers and her under- 
standing of life by merely ‘‘learning to work.”’ 
Women are faithful and conscientious,—they 
‘‘mean well,’?—but many of them have no 
conception what steady, thorough work is. 
Work at home, done, without systematic train- 
ing, for home consumption and passed upon by 
home criticism only, does not fit a girl to meet 
the exacting standard of a business employer. 
The surest way to ‘‘learn to work’’ is to work 
for pay. Volunteer workers are a byword 
among the professional workers who have to 
lapor with them, for irresponsibility and lack 
of thoroughness. But the instant your volun- 
teer goes on to a wage basis—what a change! 
For this reason, if for no other, the woman is 
fortunate who at some period of her life, how- 
ever short, has the opportunity to work for pay. 

However, for the earnest girl there is another 
way of ‘ ‘learning to work.’’ Let her give her- 
self a strict professional training for her chosen 
occupation. Even housework and housekeep- 
ing can be thus approached. Especially if this 
training throws her with girls preparing to 
earn their living, she will learn what labor and 
faithfulness are necessary to acquire profes- 
sional skill, what constant sacrifice and devo- 
tion are necessary for professional success. 
And afterward she may do a life’s work with- 
out pay, and yet avoid the blunders, and what 
is worse, the self-satisfaction of thousands of 
well-meaning women who are trying to serve 
the community with no other qualification than 
their good intentions. 

The third reason why a girl is the better for 
having a genuine occupation is perhaps the 
most potent. No other talisman has been 
found able to give such protection against 
deprivation and grief. It is true that love to 
God and love to man, the two things that make 
life most worth living, are what take from 
deprivation and grief the selfishness that is 
their worst sting; but for a human being ac- 
_ tually to live steadfast through shadowed days 

and weeks and years another thing is neces- 
sary, and that is work. Even the drudgery is 
a help; but such work as we have in mind 
owes its saving power to something higher. 

No man liveth to himself alone. No man or 
woman can really live who lives only for one 
little family or circle of friends. Love of man 
must include a longing to be of service to one’s 
fellow beings ; love of God must include a long- 
ing to perform this service as well as one is able 





—honestly, faithfully, unselfishly. Through all 
the changes of your life, whether your chief 
work be paid or unpaid, whether it lies within 
the home or without it, see to it that it be such 


service. 
* »* 


HAIRPIN LACE. 

HE ever-useful wire hairpin should have 

a place in the work-box of every girl. 

For one thing, it can be used as a frame 

over which to crochet a lace delicate enough 

for the edge of a fine handkerchief, or firm and 

strong enough for insertion to trim waists or 
undergarments. 

The best hairpin for the purpose is one of 

medium size at nah, No. 4, if you have it. 


i eee a 
i ku a. 
: 






ria. 1 


Either No. 50 cotton thread or No. 60 linen 
makes very pretty lace. 

Begin by ayn Re stitch in your thread ; 
then take the hairpin, holding it with the two 
ends wees, bring the thread round the right 
side—the side toward you—and draw it through 
in a loop. Turn the hairpin, put the thread 
over an 


in the manner indicated 
Fig. 1. This makes the 


firm center which, contin- 
becomes the founda- 
tion of each 


by ing two single- 
crochet stitches in the loop 
toward the worker, in- 
stead of one stitch. Then, 
when the hairpin is turned, 
only one stitch is taken 
secure the previous 


= th 1 ush 
s the loops grow, 
the completed = own 


until the hairpin is nearly 
full, then draw it off from 


Fia. 2 


the two open points, slipping two or three 


loops of the completed lace back on the hair- 
ve so that you can continue your work. 

or insertion, crochet an edge, a —— chain- 
stitch from loop to loop, on each side. Such 
an one is shown clearly on the right-hand 
side of Fig. 2. This is the most simple pat- 
tern. More intricate designs can be formed, 


after taking the lace from the in, by 
adding elaborate borders of crochet ; the 
simple, delicate in lace, as here 


bed, 
is a great favorite with all lovers of hand-made 
and can be made very rapidly. 

he trimming shown on side of Fig. 

2 is made by crocheting, on one side of the 
hairpin insertion, a row of beading, and then a 
row of shells. The beading is made by cro- 
cheting four chain-stitches, and then a treble 
crochet into the fourth stitch on the edge of the 


jon. 

The shell is composed of six quadruple 
stitches. The quadruple stitch is made by 
passing the thread over the needle three times, 
and drawing through two stitches at a time. 
Between the third and the fourth shell stitch 
is a picot. This is made by crocheting four 
single stitches and then catching back into the 
second to form the loop. The last stitch of the 
shell is fastened into the fourth stitch from 
the one in which the shell started. 


GIRLS IN COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
WORK. 

EWSPAPERS in towns of less than 
twenty thousand inhabitants offer a cer- 
tain opportunity to the girl with a bent 

toward journalism. Not a few such papers 
are managed and edited solely by women; in 
many offices girls or women occupy such posi- 
tions as society editor, local editor, copy-reader, 
and even business manager. 

Such work often furnishes the girl who must 
earn her living a satisfactory employment and 
the happy chance to remain in her home town. 

The natural qualities required for success 


are: an aptitude for clear expression, a taste— 
at least not a distaste—for writing, the gift of 


recognizing what will interest le, and per- 
sistence. girl usually = a Land 
of local news. As such she is welcome in the 
office of almost any coun per; and she 
will usually find the editor courteous and 


helpful in his advice. In an ordinary country 
office in a town of four thousand inhabitants or 
less her work at first would be unpaid; but 
the moment she shows unusual skill in gather- 
ing and tact in writing local news, she will be 
worth a salary to that, or some other, paper. 
Meanwhile she is given the freedom of the 
office—use of stationery, exchanges, the tele- 
phone; is furnished complimentary tickets to 
entertainments, and given such instruction as 
she needs or asks for. 

_ The local news- erer carries a note-book, 
in which she jots down a memorandum of any- 
thing that may make an interesting item— 
names of visitors and of people going away, 


| the opposite loop S 








<0, pula aaatee soi canon ae 
y jes, ace’ coming weddings, ar 
the like. Some of these will make only a line 
for the personal column, and may be written 
from the memorandum. Particulars and addi- 
tional facts concerning most of the others may 
be gathered by telephone, although a few may 

‘he it -ty- likely to be assigned to 

e reporter is y ass 

“write up’”’ socials, receptions, parties, lectures, 


wi anniversary celebrations, and the 
like. ere is where the test of her natural 
aptness for the work will come. know 


the average reader of the © R ean hit 
on the as of the event that will ee 
interest him, and describe it so that will 
find it easy to read and enjoy, she has the 
fundamental qualification of the nalist. For 
the element of human interest is the same the 
world over. 

After a girl has served an apprenticeship as 
news-gatherer she will, if the paper can afford 
it, be given a position as local or society editor 
with a salary. If the paper cannot afford 
peg ter this work, she may apply for a position 
with one that can. 

After a girl has become an assistant editor, 


or has charge of a de on a strong 
weekly or small daily, salary is as as 
in occupations for women what 


she would get as a teacher or pher. 
And for the woman who has the newspaper 
instinct, it is pleasanter and more interesting. 


SOME INDOOR FUN. 


S the evenings lengthen and outdoor sports 
grow less attractive, every girl fond of 
wholesome indoor fun seeks novel amuse- 

ments for her friends when they join her for 
an hour or two. Some of the good old games 
grow more popular as they grow old, but there 
remains the need for recruits to take the place of 
disabled veterans. 


s yuna they aye digi by the 
ous ey may e 
name — which have drawing as their basis. 
Here is one: The hostess gives to each 


t, guest 
at the bottom of the sleet what he thinks the 
Se ped wo tea Se wet 
I 80 10: ie wr 
is not visible. Finally each sheet is sdaunel 
to the “‘artist,’? who tells what he really in- 
tended to represent. An excellent modification 
of this game is to limit the drawings to some 
—— class of objects, as birds, animals, 
machinery, or trees. Or perhaps the task 


set may be to draw some person present or to | th 


construct the portrait of a celebrity, local or 
otherwise. The ition of drawing 
will not be as easy as it ap and of course, 
the cruder the drawing the greater the fun. 

An evening of progressive games may be 
— concluded by — guest to 

wa of his r. ‘Then the papers 
are shuffled, and guest tries to determine 
what boy or Fn each drawing represents. A 
variation of this plan is to each ‘person to 
write a description of his partner. This, how- 
ever, causes less amusing uncertainty, as the 
written om ee - likely to be aay 
accurate, e less person may perhaps 
make use of little p ities which are more 
useful as identification than pleasant to hear. 

A similar amusement is of the ever popular 
‘*follow-the-leader’’ type. Each guest is pro- 
vided with pai pencil, and seated ata 
table so that he may see what his left-hand 
neighbor. does. The boy or girl at the end of 
the line then draws some simple object—say a 
dog, boat or street-car. As 5 line is drawn, 
the De at the right reproduces it, his right- 
hand neighbor imitates him, and so on down 
the line. The fun consists of seeing — 
difference between the original sketch the 
last imitation. : : 

A of a different sort, although just as 
, is a modification of the popular Eng- 
lish game, ‘ ‘Person and Object,’’ and a relative 
very distant—of the American ‘‘Twenty 

uestions.”? As each es enters the room, 

e hostess pins to his a card bearing the 
name of some person well known to all present. 
A local celebrity, a national hero, or a 
from fiction may be = S only requisite 
ee The < is for each guest. 
to ver by clever questioning what every 
one else in the room knows—whom he is sup- 
posed to represent. And after fifteen minutes 
of interrogation he may discover that the name 
pinned to his back is his own! This game 
may be varied by using pictures—perhaps illus- 
trations cut from newspapers or magazines—in 
place of the cards with names written thereon. 

But games even more simple may be found 
to furnish amusement for a party of young 
people,.or older ones, for that matter. Place 
in the middle of a_table a bowl partly filled 
with dried beans. Provide each contestant with 
a strong steel hatpin. Let victory belong to 
the guest who spears and removes from the 
dish within the allotted time the greatest 
number of beans. Or substitute marbles for 
the vegetable and a pair of knitting-needles 
for the hatpin. The task of removing the slip- 
pery globes will be found as difficult as that of 
ae the —_ beans. 

A er simple pastime is throwing cards 
into a hat placed upside down on a table. The 
ammunition sh be slips of cardboard of two 
colors, of about the size and thickness of the 
ordinary calling-card. Divide the ey 
into two equal parties, and equip each wit 
cards of one color. From a distance of eight 
feet or more, it will be found that a surprising 
number of the cards thrown will fall elsewhere 
than in the hat. The difference in color of the 
cards will make easy the work of keeping score. 

When soberly described, these last three games 
may seem almost childish, but when tried, 
pon g will be found to require steadiness of h: 
and accuracy of eye. ‘heir extreme simplicity 
makes them easily played, and -the hilarity 
which they will cause will ‘‘break the ice,” 
however thick. 

For the clever girl, these amusements will 





na | an in 


to or blur the chords by slovenly pedaling. 











All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Girls’ Page. 











have more value in what they suggest 
themselves. The one who uses these 

times as models for games of her own will 
- ve rd agp vem ype the on ay 

an original, e may well fee 
happy that she is returning to the simple and 
wholesome spirit of fun which characterized 
an older generation. 


* © 
PLAYING HYMNS. 


music fails, no girl need complain of lack 

of progress if she will persistently make 
the most of the musical possibilities of the 
hymn-book. 

Most persons, even some fair pianists, play 
hymns ly. They play them too too 
jerkily, = i do : ke the cane 

, or they make ‘‘hay’’ of the gS 


ing Fas if the money for lessons and new 


girl who will make of ——_— a fine 
arrhe “gna Yes t the tem : 
of the 

neither a jig nor a lagging measure. Note 
crisp yet majestic tempo the organist uses in 
peas vo pa oo full «4 i vel 

singer ve e sac 
—— Grnsemine a nervous temptation to 
rush is often the excellent result of a serious 
course of hymn study. 

The hymn-book is a valuable school of accu- 

racy in reading music. The price of swift and 
sure reading long and t 
Hymns are so short you can 
for them many times a day, and - give them 
attention enough to e sure 0} 
Being written for four voices, hymns m: 
consi ble demand _— the eye. To insure 
absolute correctness, play a hymn over and 
over, each time listening to a different voice. 
In soprano and bass there will probably be no 
error; but it is easy to vulgarize the harmony 
by slipshod reading of contralto and tenor. _ 

Good reading requires a clear understanding 
of time. A careless reader usually offers merely 
a rough approximation of the composer’s time ; 
but a determined student will the diffi- 
culties of the songs of the ch as so many 
————. accuracy. Deliberately 

for dotted and double-dotted notes, and 
make sure to give them their values. 

The great prize to be won in the school of 
the hymnal is a legato touch. Remem- 
ber that under your fingers four voices are sing- 
ing, that contralto and tenor, as well as soprano 
and bass, must each be played so smoothly 
and connectedly that no note of any phrase 
stops sounding before the next is struck. Do 
not use the to drown faulty connections. 
You have not conquered until you can play 
your hymn smoothly, without any help from 

e pedal aoa aes sae aon oe SE gees 
for its legitimate effect—beauty of tone. 

When you play a hymn with a perfect legato, 
you have fingered it well, for connected playing 
is im ible otherwise. fingering leads 
to skips and breaks. Therefore a marked 
advancé in the vitally important art of fingering 
is one, benefit to be expected from a systematic 
leqpto playing of hymns. 

he use of the pedal may also be learned 
from playing hymns. The pedal is too often 
worked by a thoughtless foot, when the impulse 
should come from the ear. When pe play, 
train yourself to listen to the quality of the _— 
sensitive to the slightest running of one ch 
into another. Hymns, because of their brevity, 
are good to practise listening on, to teach 
the = principles of artistic ing. 

This listening is important in more ways than 
one. While bending your ear to catch every 
modulation of the music, every effect of the 

you are incidentally educating it to new 
pleasure in harmony, enriching deepening 
your own capacity for musical enjoyment. 

There is one more lesson to be learned from 
the hymn-book. If you know something of 
transposition, there is no better practise than 
read hymns in one key and playing them 
in 5 

* «© 


A NEW DECORATIVE IDEA. 
ERE is a very clever, attractive —and 
H mystifying—scheme for the decoration of 
such boudoir trifles as pin-balls, photo- 
graph-frames, box covers, and so forth. The 
cleverness lies in the use of easily obtained 
materials, no great manual skill—and a grain 





of “know how’’; the attractiveness in the 
closely imitated effect of well-painted silk ; and 
the mystification in the puzzlement of the be- 
holder as to how the effect is produced. 


The pin-ball shown will serve as an illustra- 


tion of the method. It is made by cutting two 
ovals of cardboard of the size desired. Cover 
one oval with any pretty silk or ribbon. 

Now comes the decoration. Select a picture 


with fairly bright colors—a pretty face, a group, 
a landscape will do. Cut it out the exact size 
of the cardboard ovals, place it on the cardboard 
and cover it tightly with the finest and sheerest 
a gauze. Overhand the ovals together 
y. 

The idea may be employed on any surface 
over which the gauze may be stretched tightly. 
A aT large landscape, for instance, from 
which the center had been cut, would make a 
very acceptable photograph-frame. Individual 
ingenuity will suggest other forms in which 
the idea may be used. 
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GOT IT 
GOT SOMETHING ELSE, TOO. 


“T liked my coffee streng and I drank it strong,” 
says a Pennsylvania woman, telling a good story, 
“and although I had headaches nearly every day 
I just would not believe there was any connection 
between the two. I had weak and heavy spells 
and palpitation of the heart, too, and although 
husband told me he thought it was coffee that 
made me so poorly, and did not drink it himself 
for he said it did not agree with him, yet I loved 
my coffee and thought I just couldn’t do without it. 

“One day a friend called at my home—that was 
a year ago. I spoke about how well she was 
looking and she said: 

* ‘Yes, and I feel well, too. It’s because I am 
drinking Postum in place of ordinary coffee.’ 

“I said, what is Postum? 

“Then she told me how it was a food-irink and 
how much better she felt since using it in place of 
coffee or tea, so I sent to the store and bought a 
package and when it was made according to direc- 
tions it was so good I have never bought a pound 
of coffee since. I began to improve immediately. 

“TI cannot begin to tell you how much better I 
feel since using Postum and leaving coffee alone. 
My health is better than it has been for years and 
I cannot say enough in praise of this delicious 
food drink.” 

Take away the destroyer and put a rebuilder to 
work and Nature will do the rest. That’s what 
you do when Postum takes coffee’s place in your 
diet. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








And Ointment 
_ Grew thistalr 


xtract from a letter addressed to 
otter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, 
_Mrs. A. T. Lewis, Tyler, Texas. 








Every gun owner everywhere needs “3 in 
One” oil all the time. No other oil on earth is 
so good for lubricating lock, trigger, ejector, 
break-joints. It goes right into contact point, 
removes dirt and grease, reduces friction and 
makes every action part do its work easily, ac- 
curately, surely at the right time. Moisten 
cleaning rag with “3 in One’’ and rub inside of 

arrel, This removes all residue of 
burnt powder, prevents leading, pit- 
ting and rust. “3 in One”’ cleans 


FREE wooden stock. 









rite at once for free sam- 


ue ple bottle and “3 in One” 
dictionary. 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIG Broadway, New York City. 
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FRIENDLINESS IN THE FIFTIES. 


HEN, in the middle of the last century, a 

young Southern girl, Miss Mary Virginia 
Hawes, afterward well known as ‘Marion Har- 
land,” published her first novel, authors were not 
so plentiful as now. And—as she relates in her 
“Autobiography” — men and women who had 
climbed the heights had leisure to glance down at 
those nearer the foot of the hill and send back 
friendly greetings. 


“IT had twenty letters from George D. Prentice, 
the friend and helper of youthful writers. All were 
kind and encouraging. 4 and by they were 
fatherly and familiar. As when I lamented that I 
had never been able to make my head work with- 
out my heart, he responded: 

“*Hearts without heads are too impulsive, some- 
times too hot. Heads without hearts are too cold. 
Suppose you settle the matter by giving the heart 
into — Keeping, in trust for the happy man who 
will call for it some day?’ 

“Mrs. Sigourney, then on ‘the retired list’ of 
American authors, sent me a copy of her latest 
volume of ms, ‘The Western Home,’ and letters 
of motherly counsel.” 

Grace Greenwood opened a correspondence with 
the younger woman who had admired her afar off. 

From Mr. Longfellow she had two letters. One 
told her that Mrs. Longfellow was “reading ‘Alone’ 
in her turn,” and went on: 

“‘Tam pleased to note upon the Gile-sege of my 
copy, “Sixth Edition.” That looks very like a guide- 
board pointing tofame. I should think you would 
feel as does the traveller in the Tyrol who sees, ata 
turn in the rocky pass, a finger-post with the in- 
scription—“To Rome.” Hoping that you will not 
be molested by the bandits who sometimes infest 
that route, I am sincerely Lome, 

““Henry W. Longfellow.’ 

“T have carried that letter, word for word, in my 
heart for more than half a century. A patent of 
nobility would not have brought me keener and 
more exquisite pleasure.” 


SACRED RITES. 


VERYTHING is liable to be misunderstood, 

even gymnastic exercises. This truth was 
brought home to George H. Hepworth, and he tells 
his experience in “Through Armenia on Horse- 
back.” The author was stopping in a Kurdish 
village, and the inn possessed but one general 
living-room. 


In the morning I began my pegries gymtodins, 
stooping until my Snqers touched the floor, throw- 
ing my arms about like the spokes of a wheel, 
striking out from the shoulder, and going through 
all the exercises, none of which I ever omitted. 
I would gladly have taken a sponge bath, but it 
would have been impossible to get enough water ; 
a unt is enough to suffice a Turk. 

ell, I = under way with my exercises, when 
I saw tha my audience was excited; conversa- 
tion dropped into a whisper, then ceased; word 
passed from one to another, and gne by one the 
occupants of the room quietly left. I feared that 
they were offended, and wanted to call them back 
pologize. Just then my dragoman entered, 
ing. 


and a 
laughi 

“W nat has happened?” I asked. 

He laughed the harder as he replied: 

“The Kurds think you are practising devotional 
religious exercises, and they retir under the 
impression that you would regard their presence 
as an intrusion.’ 





* 


PREPARED FOR HIM. 


HE member of the board of education who 

was visiting one of the schools in the primary 
department had made a little speech to the chil- 
dren on the importance of correct pronunciation. 
Picking up a chalk crayon, he wrote the word 
“heinous” on the blackboard. 


“To you an example, boys and girls,” he 
said, “1 wonder how many of you know how to 
pronounce that word.” 

“Haynus!” shouted the children in concert. 

“Miss Guernsey,” said the visitor, turning sus- 
piciously to the teacher, “how did you know I 
was going to try them on that?” 

“TI didn’t know it, Mr. Judson,” she answered, 
“but Iam something of a crank on pronunciation 
myself, and we have frequent drills on words. 
You will find that these children know how to 
pronounce ——— despicable, demoniacal, mis- 
construe, coadjutor, naiveté, sacrifice, genealogy, 
program, gerrymander, discipline, paresis, caout- 
chouc, — ary and hilarious, together with 
many others that do not oceur to me just now.” 

“TI see,” said the official visitor, uncertain 
whether to be crestfallen or elated, ‘‘that these 
a sters don’t need any lesson on pronuncia- 

ion from me, anyhow,” and he took his hat and 
departed. 


* ¢ 


NOT IN AMERICA. 


LLOWING the German theory that the best 

way to fill a municipal office is to hire the best 
available expert in the particular line of work to 
be done, says the Christian Endeavor World, the 
city of Magdeburg, by the president of its council, 
is advertising conspicuously in prominent German 
newspapers: 


“The place of mayor of Magdeburg is vacant. 
The salary is twenty-one thousand marks a year, 
including the rental of a dwelling in the city hall. 
Besides his salary, the incumbent will receive 
four thousand marks for his official expenses. 
Candidates should apply before ye et Ay 

The practise of hiring expert officials wherever 
obtainable is no novelty in Germany, where some- 
times two cities bid in competition with each other 
for a particularly capable man. The ey! 
case attracts special attention, as it is the first 
large city to advertise in filling so prominent an 
office. Doctor Lentz, the retiring mayor, was lately 
promoted to be Prussian minister of finance. 


* ¢ 


GOING FAR AFIELD. 


MEMBER of the American Bar Association, 

leaving one of the meetings at Chattanooga 
last summer, met a colleague who asked him—if 
we may rely on the Chicago Legal News—what 
was going on. 


“Judge Blank has been talking over an hour.” 

“On what subject?” 

“The judge didn’t say.” 

This bit of dialogue is reminiscent of the briefer 
comment of a witty clergyman on his bishop’s 
sermon, which was not only long, but had no obvi- 
ous connection with his text. 

“Dear old saint!” said he. “It was really apos- 
tolic. He took a text and went everywhere preach- 
ing the gospel.” 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. Y. 








The pressure of blood on a 


Varicose varicose vein is constantly en- 
larging it and making it worse, 
Veins. with ultimate danger of rup- 


ture. Our Seamless Heel 


TIC 
STOCKINGS 


relieve this pressure, bring 
immediate comfort, and un- 
der the stocking’s restraining 







SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three letters and 
one or two colors of enamel, 





‘ d for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 













influence, nature begins at 
once restoring the veins to 
normal condition. Ask us 
Jor booklet about varicose 
veins with seff-measure di- 
rections and prices. 

sé dell Co., Elastic 
eavers, 201 Oxford 8t., L Mass. 











MOUNT BIRDS ‘::" 


art of Taxidermy. We can teach you by mail to 
mount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office.. Save your fine hies. 
Tuition low, success guarant le rite 














for Free Book on Taxidermy and our 
magazine. Both free. Northwestern 
Taxidermy, 4041 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 








WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 







by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what the: 

say in Nati " M zine (monthly), speci- 
men copy from us Cents. Read also in our big 
1911 Free Book how to make money breeding squabs, 
how to get §6 a doz., how to start small and grow big. 


the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of genuine 





bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. { Harness. Biggest and 


best book ever print 
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gu 
rock drills, etc. 5c. pays for 1,000 shots (delivered 30c.). 
Force of shot is under control. 37 inches long. Walnut stock. 
Nickel barrel. Takes down. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer doeS not carry it, write us. Sent 
prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 517 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


4 L ed, Murray ‘Highest 
<4 Award’’ Buggies 
a, Direct from his Fac- 

tory; 4 weeks’ road 


JAMIN AIR RIFLE ras 

A>< , 

\ trial; 2 d . 
WZ pL a 


Oo’ — a An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily. 
Many times more powerful than spring 
ms. Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 
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Bird M preparation 
ir ANNA preparation 
Canary Breeders of the Hartz Moun- 
tains in Germany, for curing all 
diseases of Cage Birds, and restor- 
i lost song. It acts like magic. 
ié cents, at druggists, or by mail. 
Philadelphia Bird Food Co. 
400 N. 3rd Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 






THE WOMAN: BEAUTI 
who owes her clear, fair complexion to Lablache, anticipates 
with pleasure the social functions of 
winter. No boudoir equipment can 
be complete without Lablache, 
the great beautifier, éevisth/e 
though adherent. Lablache 
3 complexions retain that 








smooth, velvety appear- 
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ance of youth and refine- 
ment. Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box, of drug- 
gists or by mail 
Send 10c, for sample box, 
BEN. LEVY CoO. 
French Perfumers Dept. 45 
125 Kingston St.,Boston,Mass. 
' 






I will send you my 84-page book “‘Ad- 
vice to Stammerers” Free. It explains 
how I quickly and permanently cure 
myself. Profit by my experience and 
write for free book ond edvice. 











BENJ. N. BOGUE 
1500 North Illinois St., Indianapolis,Ind. 
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Wool Coat Sweaters 
FOR WINTER DAYS 


Ladies’ Wool Coat Sweater 


Given to any Companion subscriber who secures 
and sends us one new subscription and $1.10 extra, 
postage included. Price of Sweater $2.50, post-paid. 


@ Coat Sweaters for ladies are very popular. They are a necessity in 
winter, and equally useful for the cool days of falland spring. We offeran 
attractive pattern, new mannish style, with two pockets. It has a fancy 
ribbed stitch and a V front. Furnished in white or gray. Give bust 
measure and color when ordering. 








Men’s Wool Coat Sweater 


Given to any Companion subscriber who secures 

and sends us one new subscription and 95c. extra, 

postage included. Price of Sweater $2.40, post-paid. 
@_ In cool weather the Coat Sweater is often worn as a substitute for an 
overcoat, and is easily put on or taken off. Made of gray yarn, with 
pearl buttons, and of good weight, length and finish. Every garment is 
fully guaranteed. Sizes 36 to 42 inches chest measure. 


Boys’ Wool Coat Sweater 


Given to any Companion subscriber who secures 
and sends us one new subscription and 65c. extra, 
postage included. Price of Sweater $1.75, post-paid. 
@ There is nothing like a Coat Sweater for boys and young men. Easy to 
put on or remove, and may be used as a substitute for an overcoat in cold 
weather. Comfort, warmth and economy are combined in this popular 
garment. Madeof gray yarn, with cardinal bound front. Sizes 26 to 34in. 


Girls’ Wool Coat Sweater 


Given to any Companion subscriber who secures 

and sends us one new subscription and 60c. extra, 

postage included. Price of Sweater $1.50, post-paid. 
@ This Sweater is of the same style as the Ladies’ Sweater described 
above. We can supply in white and gray colors, and 28 to 34 inches bust 
measure. Do not fail to specify size and color when ordering. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to 
is made at the rigk of the subse: . 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
inail, should be by Post- Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. ’ Boston, Mass. 
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EAR TROUBLES FROM BATHING. 


OMETIMES a great deal of 

pain and trouble will arise 
from allowing water to enter 
the ear while bathing. Natu- 
rally, acute ear trouble from 
this cause is more likely to 
come from sea-bathing than 
from any other way, but a plain 
bath in the home bath-tub may 
be followed by ill consequences 
if the bather is careless. In sea-bathing the head 
may be constantly under water, or, if there are 
any waves, the water may strike the head with 
considerable impact, and floating particles be 
carried into the ear with great force. 

In any case where pain and deafness seem to 
be the result of bathing, it is most desirable that 
a diagnosis should be made quickly and treat- 
ment started promptly. When this is done the 
trouble is quite likely to be brief and slight, but 
neglect of treatment often results in inflammation 
of the middle ear, with all its odious accompani- 
ments. 

Sometimes the mischief comes from a lot of 
water entering the ear where there is already 
caked wax. There may not be enough of this 
wax to produce unpleasant symptoms ordinarily, 
but the water causes it to swell and press against 
the walls, which obstructs sound and gives a sen- 
sation as if there were a bubble or a foreign body 
inside the ear. There may not be pain for some 
time, but if something is not done the mass of 
swollen wax pressing against the internal skin 
will produce a sore place, just as pressure any- 
where else would do, and after the skin is broken 
it is an easy step to infection. 

With the pain there will generally begin a thin, 
watery discharge, gradually growing more pro- 
fuse and becoming purulent. In such a case as 
this the walls of the canal leading to the internal 
ear may swell so much that it is almost impossible 
either to examine or to treat the case. 

Sometimes the trouble is caused by infective 
material carried into the ear by the water, and 
once in, germs could ask no better place in which 
to grow and multiply than the interior of the ear. 

The treatment in either of these cases must first 
be a removal from the ear of the wax or the 
foreign matter carried in, and which is causing 
the trouble. 

There is still another type of case, where the 
breath, after being held for a long time in the 
lungs, is forcibly expelled, with the result that air 
may be driven into the Eustachian tubes and 
middle ear-spaces, carrying with it secretion from 
the throat which starts a catarrhal trouble in the 
ear. In these cases there will be ringing and 
buzzing noises. A wad of cotton—not absorbent 
cotton—in the ear while bathing is a safeguard 
against all these uncomfortable sequences, or if a 
cap is worn, it may be pulled well down over the 
ear. 
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WHERE HE WAS STRONG. 


EARING a tap at the door, Sally Dickson 

stepped out of the wash-house impatiently. 
Her sleeves were rolled, her face red and per- 
spiring. The visitor was a stalwart-looking 
tramp. 

“Could you kindly give a poor fellow a bite to 
eat, lady? I’m willing to work for it.” 

“Why, yes,” said Sally, briskly. ‘“There’s a 
heap of old rails right out there in the lot, and 
you’ll find the saw hanging on the buck. Saw it 
cook-stove length. I’ll call you when dinner’s 
ready.” 

The tramp instantly “withered up,” as Sally 
later described it, “like a sick kitten.” 

“I’m sorry, lady,” he mumbled, “but when I 
was soldiering I was injured in the back, and it 
hurts me worse than death to bend.” 

“Oh, too bad!” said the woman, sympathet- 
ically. “But no matter. Here in the shed are 
three barrels of potatoes that need sprouting —”’ 

“EKeeemmm!” The beggar cleared his throat 
deprecatingly. “I wish I could, lady. I like to 
sprout potatoes. But my two poor hands are so 
cramped up with the rheumatiz —”’ 

Sally studied the drooping figure critically. 
“That’s a shame!” she said, kindly. “I reckon 
you couldn’t grind coffee?” 

The tramp’s nostrils expanded eagerly as he 
smelled, in imagination, the strong aroma of 
mixed Java. He fancied the steaming cup and 
the sandwiches and the pie. 

“Oh, yes, lady! Indeed, lady!” 

“You’re sure it won’t hurt you?” asked Sally. 


SESS 16 BESS THE YOUT 








I’m very strong in the arms.” 

“Very well. But my mill is a big one, like those 
in the stores. It turns hard.” 

“Oh, let me show you, lady! It used to be said 
I was the strongest man in the arms of any in my 
town.” 

“Really! That’s fine! Now you just clean 
yourself up and come into the shed here. I 
reckon all cranks are pretty much alike. I’m in 
the middle of a two weeks’ wash. There’s about 
an hour’s wringing to do. I’ll just let you turn 
the wringer.” 


“Sure, lady! 
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MADEIRA CONVEYANCES. 


UNTRY people, on going to the city, are 

sometimes astonished, first at the amount of 
traffic, and then at the variety of vehicles. Thou- 
sands of conveyances pass, scarcely two of which 
are alike. But a city dweller is as likely to be 
surprised when he travels abroad. Mr. Albert 
Bigelow Paine, in “The Ship Dwellers,” describes 
a characteristic of Madeira that always moves 
Americans to laughter. 


Once on shore, the enchantment took hold of 
us. It was so sunny and bright, and the streets 
were so attractive, all paved with small black 
eobbles set in the neatest and most careful 
fashion. 

Our conveyances were waiting just at the end 
of the pier. They were, I believe, the most curi- 
ous conveyances in the world. They were not 
carriages or carts, or wheeled vehicles of any sort, 
but sleds,—here in the land of eternal summer,— 
sleds with enclosed tops, and drawn by oxen. 

Their drivers were grave, whiskered men, who 

us to get in, after which we started 
began greasing the runners as we went 
. — did this by putting a grease-soaked 
rag in front of the runner now and then, and 
driving over it. 

I do not think an American would do it that 
way. He would take a barrel of soft soap and a 
broom and lubricate the whole street. Their way 
is neater and about as effective, I suppose ; be- 
sides, when they have been doing it another three 
hundred years or so, they will have some grease 
on these streets, Already one may see indi- 
cations of it here and there. 
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A “TREASURE” FOUND IN EGYPT. 


XPERIENCES of all sorts in many lands, from 

the west of Ireland to the south of Africa, are 
described by Lady Elizabeth Butler in “From 
Sketch-Book and Diary.” In Egypt her house- 
hold “artist,” Ruffo, was a realist of a sort that 
must have been indeed startling. 


Our majordomo, Ruffo, the European, was with 
us on board. I must tell you of Ruffo. Such an 
honest man in a country of much corruption! He 
did all my housekeeping, and that zealously; but 
desiring sometimes consult me about dinner, 
his figurative way of putting things before me 
was a little trying. 

“Miladi, would you like cutlets?” patting his 
ribs; “‘or a leg?” advancing that limb; “‘or, for a 
very nice entrée, brains?” tapping his perspiring 
forehead. 

“Oh, no, Ruffo, never brains, | peoow yl 

He would rejoice in strokes of good luck in the 
market, and fly through the sitting-rooms to me, 
perhaps bearing, like a gonfalon, a piece of beef, 
where good beef was so rare. 


“Look, miladi! You will not often meet such 
beef walking in the street.” 
He al lied on presenting 





ways 1 
them to =, to invite my attention to their ripe- 
ness. 
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A MAN OF EXPERIENCE. 


SOMEWHAT fussy elderly lady had asked 

the conductor for a transfer. ‘“You’ll be sure 
to tell me when we come to my transfer station, 
won’t you, conductor?” she asked, sweetly. 


“Ves’m,” said the conductor, wearily. 

The next time he passed through the car the 
elderly lady, remembering the ways of conductors, 
said to him again: 

“You won’t let me go past my transfer station, 
will you, conductor? You'll be sure to tell me 
when I get there, won’t you?” 

The conductor sighed, and looked at her gently 
and sadly. “I won’t have to tell you, lady ” he 
said. “I won’t have to tell you, ’cause you'll ask 
me every time we come to a transfer station if 
that’s where you get off!” 
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KNEW HIS SIZE. 


RS. Lothrop usually did the marketing, as Mr. 

Lothrop’s memory was not of the best, and 

he was subject to what she called “dreamy 

spells.” But one morning she was ill, and asked 

her husband to telephone from his office the 
orders, carefully written by her. 


He read them to the marketman briskly. The 
last item on the list was a head of cabbage. 

“Large or small head?” asked the marketman 
before Mr. Lothrop had _ time to han 
soouyet, but not before his thoughts 

ered. 

“Eh?” he said, vaguely, and the marketman 
repeated his question. 

“Seven and an eighth,” said Mr. Lothrop. 
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APPROPRIATE GARMENTS. 


HERE are times when the pun, much-abused 
and poverty-stricken and aged as it generally 
is, seems to justify its appearance. One day, when 
Mr. Potter was trying to read a romantic story to 
his matter-of-fact wife, he had recourse to a pun 
to save his temper. 
* pe so the evening wore on,’ ” read Mr. Potter, 
“stand — 
“What did it wear?” inquired his wife, in her 
driest tone. 
“My dear,” said Mr. Potter, after a scarcely 
pea hesitation, “if you must know, it was 
he close of an autumn day.” 
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THE “SKY-SCRAPER.” 


LIZABETH, whose four years had been spent 

in a suburban town, had been to New York 
for the first time, and was giving some of her 
impressions of the sights there. 

“And, O aunty,” she said, “there was a house 
with a first story, and a second story, and an 
attic, and another attic, and another attic, and 
another attic, and another attic, and another 
attic, and another attic, and then a whole lot 
more attics on top of that!” 
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Now on Every Pair of 


Genuine Holeproof Hose 
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experience. 
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in the lightest weights. There 
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See That You 
Get Them and 
Not Imitations. 
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We originated the guaranteed hose idea. 
proof’’ today is the result of 38 years of hose-making 
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Look for that Signature 
the Toe 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
810 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


T ico News Co., 8. A., City of Mexico, 
omPAgente for Mexican Republic. 


us 
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AND CHILDREN 


Those who have failed to get genuine Holeproof Hose, 
not, knowing how to identify them, need not be fooled 
We are now stamping all of our hose with 
the signature of Carl Freschl just as you see it written 


“*Hole- 


© imitation—no amateur make—can ever hope to 


We use Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn, costing 
an average of 70 cents per pound. Hose made with 30 or 
40 cent yarn must be made coarse and unsightly in order 
to equal ‘‘Holeproof’s’’ strength. 

‘‘Holeproof’’ are soft and attractive. 


They are made 
are eleven colors, four 


weights and four grades, so you have the widest choice. 
Our business is of such proportions that we can sell at 
the common price. Figuring the wear and the comfort, 
. “Holeproof ’” are the cheapest hose ever made. The gen- 
Holeproof’’ are sold in your town. 

the dealers’ names on request or ship direct where we 
have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of re- 
Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make 


We'll tell you 
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BUYS THE MATERIAL 
NEEDED TO BUILD 
THIS HOME! 


ALL NEW MATERIAL 
Price Includes Blue pny = | 
Architect’s Specifications; Ful 
lis; Working Plans and 
Itemized List of Material. 


HOUSE DESIGN NO. 167. 






, Kitchen and other modern conveniences. 


you can reall 
this 


appreciate this magnificent home. 
ridiculously low. fro 


50 other designs to select from. 





country residence. It covers a ground space of about 44 ft. wide and 40 ft. deep, 
The first floor has a Vestibule, Reception Hall, Living Foe and 40 ft. deep 


m, Dining Room, 
id floor has four chambers, 


secon: 
with numerous closets, besides airing porch. One of the best features of this 
Living porch just off the dining Toon Om the first pian 


floor. The plans must be 
Our _ price for a modern home of 
every word of this offer. 





else can maka you an offer like the one shown above. 
in brand new material, gauran 
Heating, Paint and Masonry Ma‘ 


al, 
our sp which are so clear that the 


How We Operate 
We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and M 
Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and lumber yards. Usually 
when you purchase your building material for the complete home 
wn above, elsewhere, it will cost youfrom 50 to 60 per cent. more 
than we ask for it. 


What Our Stock Consists of 


We have everything needed in Building Material for a building of any 
sort, Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structural Iron, Pipe, Valves and 
Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing. Our stock includes Dry Goods, 
Clothing, Furniture, Rugs, Groceries, Etc. Machinery, Hardware, 
Wire Fencing—in fact, anything required to build or equip. Every- 
thing for the Home, the Office, the Factory or the Field, besides every- 
thing to wear or to eat. Send us your carpenter's or contractor’s bill for 
our low estimate. We will prove our ability to save you money. Write 
us today, giving a complete list of everything you need. 


Our Guarantee 

This company has a capital stock and surplus of over $1,000,000.00. 
We bsolute satisfaction inevery detail. If you buy any 
material from us not as represented, we will take it back at our freight 
expense and return your money. We recognize the virtue of a satis- 
fied customer. We will in every instance "Make Good.”” Thousands 
of satisfied customers prove this. We refer you to any bank or banker 
anywhere. Look us up in the Mercantile Agencies. Ask any Express 
Company. Write to the publisher of this publication. 


$2.00 Buys a complete Set of Blue Prints. 
We send you a set of plans for the house described above, including 
the necessary specifications and complete list of material, transporta- 
tion charges prepaid, for the low price of $2. This is only a deposit, a 
guarantee of good faith, and the proposition to you is that after receiv- 
ing these blue prints, specifications and list of material, if you place 
an order with us for complete bill of material, we will credit your ac- 
count in full for the $2.00 received, or we will allow you to return 
these plans, specifications and list of materials to us and we will refund 
$1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents, 


Free Book of Plans 
We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing designs of Cot- 
tages, Bungalows, Barns. Houses, etc. We can furnish the material 
complete for any of these designs. This book is mailed free to those 
who correctly fill in the coupon at right. Even if you have no immed- 
iate intention of building, we advise that you obtain a copy of ous 
Free Book of Plans. It’s valuable. 
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WE SAVE YOU BIG MONEY ON LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL. 


¢ Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world d } Brand 
ew Lumber, wiembing, Hea‘ ing Apparatus and Baildins Material direct tc the Ag Don 


Noone 

tof h oe everything needed 

ing except Plumbing, 

of what we furnish. be in 
no possible mi ; 





Tt will b 





FREE CATALOG! 


Fillin the coupon below and we 
will send you such literature as best 
suits your needs, We publish a 1000 
page mammoth catalog fully illus- 
trated, giving our business history 
and showing all the vast lines of 
merchandise that we have for sale. 
We buy our g00ds at Sheriffs’, Re- 
ceivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales. 
Ask for catalog No. 943. 7 


Our Book on Plumbing and Heat-* 
ing Apparatus contains 150 pages of 
useful information. Our free * Book 
of Plans”’ is described elsewhere in 
this advertisement. 





Send Us This 
Coupon To-Day! 


Chicago House Wrecking Co.: 
Isaw thisad.in Youth's Companion. 


Iam interested in___________ 
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is the cake that users and dealers | f 
recognize as the standard of accom- By 
plishment in the household. 


SAPOLIO 


cleans when others fail, does the LL 


most work for the least money. A XS 
plain, sturdy servant that never gets (\\ 
tired, that lightens and brightens > 


longest, that yy 
Cleans, Scours, Polishes. 
Works Without Waste 7 


With or without the wrapper, this il 

















The Kodak Book. 


Pictures of vacation days, of course—yet not merely 
these alone—but also pictures of family and friends and of 
the house party, flash-lights of evening gatherings, snap- 
shots that tell of skating and coasting and tobogganing in 
the crisp out-doors, pictures of the never-to-be-forgotten 
school friends—all these should help to fill the most im- 
portant volume in the house—the Kodak Book. 


Unless you are already familiar with Kodakery, you will find the making 
of such pictures much simpler than you imagine—so simple, indeed, that the 
novice often gets the credit of being an expert. To make it still simpler we are 
issuing a beautifully illustrated little book that talks about home portraiture in 
an understandable way that will prove helpful to any amateur. Whether you 
already have a Kodak or not, we would like you to have a copy of this book. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of ‘‘A¢ Home with the Kodak.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., RocHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 












The Best 


Sweet 
for 


Children 


E CRAVING of your child for sweets is not abnormal. It is 
nature’s call for the necessary “‘fuel-food’’ to build up the 
thriving child. 

Simple food flavored and sweetened with a pure syrup is 
nourishing, satisfying and easily digested. 


Towle’s Log Cabin 


The Pioneer Maple Syrup 
Full Measure—Full Quality—Full Flavor 


By its purity and deliciousness delights the whole family. 

Don’t confine its uses to the breakfast table for it adds a new 
flavor to desserts, ices, sherbets, candy, cake, puddings, pies, 
sauces, muffins, waffles, cold and hot drinks and preserves. 

We have an attractive book ‘‘From Camp to Table”’ which 
tells of the many ways Towle’s Log Cabin can be used and 
gives thirty-three prize recipes. 

Send For It. It’s Free 


Every woman should have a copy of this interesting, instructive 
and useful book. 

To every reader of this advertisement who sends us ten cents in 
coin or in 2 cent U.S. stamps, we will mail postpaid, a beautiful 
full. sized, long-wearing, silver plated teaspoon as illustrated. 
No advertising on it. 

A Souvenir of Towle’s Log Cabin 
There is a coupon on every can of Log Cabin Syrup, which 
enables you to secure more of these spoons. 


The Towle Maple Products Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. U. S. A. 
Refineries and Offices: 
8t. Johnsbury, Vt. 
In the Virgin Maple Sugar Forest 
8t. Paul, Minn. 
In the Center of North America. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters. 
































Swiits 
Premium Calendar 
for 191l 


“The Courtships of American Poetry” 


Four large, beautiful pictures in 13 colors that everyone will prize— 


Hiawatha and Minnehaha Priscilla and John Alden 
Maud Muller and the Judge Evangeline and Gabriel 


This charming calendar depicts the courtships of the four most famous 
romances of American poetry—dear to every American as typical of the sweet- 
hearts of long ago. The scenes are historically correct, with all the quaint 
surroundings and costumes of the period, These fine pictures are taken from 
celebrated paintings and below : 
each is a suitable quotation from . — 
the poem. There is no adver- | Ber a 
tising on them to prevent framing. tt {re ata 

Sent prepaid for - 


10 cents, coin or stamps, 
or—One cap from a jar of 
Swift’s Beef Extract, 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers. 


(In Canada 10 cents additional is 
required on account of duty.) 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


have passed another year of favor 
with the housewife because of 
their high quality and mild, de- 
licious flavor. When you order, 
be sure to say “Swift’s Premium” 
and you will get the best the 
market affords. 


At all Dealers 


FOR CALENDARS, ADDRESS 
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Good Teeth—Good Health—Good Nature 


follow the use of 


COLGATE S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRACE MARK 









There is nothing people notice as much as your teeth. Keep them in good 
order until you are twenty-five and you’ll probably keep them for a lifetime. 


It’s easy to form the habit of brushing the teeth twice a day with such a pleasant 
tasting dentifrice as Colgate’s. Before you know it, you’ll be looking forward to 
its delicious flavor as you do to your favorite dessert. 

But the best thing about it is that with all its delicious flavor 
it is wonderfully efficient and 


Cleans—Preserves—Polishes Perfectly and Antiseptically 


Enlist in the ‘Good Teeth— Good Health’? Campaign to-day by sending Four Cents for Trial Tube of 


this Delicious Cream. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 





